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Let us have faith that right 
makes might, and in that 
faith let us to the end 

oem ComeCemelti melt a Yar: 








understand it. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


























PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 


A REPRODUCTION OF THIS AD SUITABLE FOR FRAMING MAY BE OBTAINED BY WRITING TO PILLSBURY 
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If you want the facts about 
bright, colorful, sales - making 
brand printing with inks that 
really wash out, get in touch 
with your Bemis Man. 
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with high altitude wheat flour 
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HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
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TE (setae MILNG & ELEVATOR co. | SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
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Would You Want to Buy a House 
by the Pound? 


That is what some bakers do when they buy flour by its protein and ash 
content alone. ISMERTA, of course, is milled to a standard but it is its 
own standard,—determined by one thing,— baking performance. « « « 


RAL CE 22 AAR ATs A TEI ERNE SD UE 
“ISMERTA” specifications require a particular type 


and selection of wheat. 


“ISMERTA” performance requires a specific kind of 
careful milling. 


“ISMERTA” uniformity demands machine-tool exact- 
ness in laboratory supervision and checking. 





I ci ti he a 


Not one of these things is required in the same degree 
to merely supply flour milled to some standard of pro- 
tein and ash. Good millers know these things. Too 
many trusting bakers do not half appreciate them. 


2 SA RENE RE RNA 


“ISMERTA” 


Is not a standard quality flour. 
It is a different and better flour. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
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Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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A MILLING ACHIEVEMENT 


THE exclusive Commander-Larabee VITALIZED flour 
process— returning the separately processed wheat germ 
to bakers flour—is a distinct modern achievement 


which bakers all over the country recognize. 


Through research and development Commander- 
Larabee VITALIZED flours have contributed to the 
bakers success, because these flours put natural wheat 


flavor into more nutritious white bread. 


The greater sales value of breads made with 
VITALIZED flour—because consumers recognize their 
superior flavor—has increased bread sales for many 


progressive bakers. 


Let the Commander-Larabee representative tell 
you all about the added advantages, the plus values, 
of VITALIZED flours now used by bakers throughout 


the country. 


WE WILL VITALIZE ANY OR ALL GRADES OF 


COMMANDER-LARABEE FLOURS 





COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY — 
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Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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Commercial Dehydration of Foods: 
A Significant Wartime Development 


OST of the food that we eat con- 
M sists of water. Eggs and meat 

are three fourths water. Some 
vegetables contain over 90% water, and 
even quite dry appearing foods contain 
10% or more of moisture. From this it 
is easy to see that dehydrated foods 
have immense wartime significance, for 
they occupy an 


average of only one 


fourth the space (containers and all) 
occupied by the nondehydrated product 
and weigh only a fourth or a fifth as 
much. Their use saves shipping space, 
transportation costs and much of the tin 
normally required for packaging. 

Dried, sun-dried, evaporated and de- 
hydrated are the terms most frequently 
used to describe dried products. The 


first indicates the removal of the water 
content by any means whatever, and the 
second implies drying without artificial 
heat. Evaporation involves the use of 
artificial heat. But whereas air circula- 
tion depends on natural draft in evap- 
oration, dehydration involves the me- 
chanical circulation of artificial heat. 
Hence in dehydration, temperature, 








ARE YOU SELLING THIS GROWING MARKET? 


Topay, more people than ever before are using pre-leavened specialty flours. 
Better yet, with income levels rising throughout the nation, this growing 
market promises to grow still faster, as still more families are able to buy 


specialty flours. 


If you are already selling this growing market, don’t those facts indicate that 
now is the time to éncrease your selling efforts? 

Or, if your line does not include such profitable specialties as biscuit mixes, 
pancake flour, waffle flours, and self-rising cake flours, don’t those facts indicate 
that now is the time to investigate the increasing profit possibilities they reveal? 

You will find that recent years have also brought consistent improvements 
to leavening agents... until today millers can offer their customers a better, 
more uniform product than ever before. And you will find Monsanto an ex- 
cellent place to start your investigation. Here the knowledge gained from 
sixty-five years of experience in the leavening field and the services of a newly 
enlarged baking laboratory are at your service. 

Monsanto is the manufacturer of HT Phesphate...made from Monsanto- 
produced, pure phosphoric acid and heart-of-the-vein food-grade lime... long 
noted for HIGH TEST PURITY Y UNIFORM NEUTRALIZING STRENGTH 
Y CORRECT GRANULATION yp FREE FLOWING QUALITIES. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, St. Louis, Missouri. 



























































































































THE PROOF 
OF YOUR FORMULA... 





The proof of the formula for any type 
of pre-leavened flour is in the baking. 


Only by aseries of standard baking 
tests and scientific analysis of the re- 
sults can the best formula for your par- 
ticular purposes be determined. Only 
after biscuits, pancakes, or doughnuts 
have been actually baked from any 
specific mix can the faults or virtues 
of that mix be judged. 





To help you make such tests and 
judge the results with scientific accu- 
racy is the job of the HT laboratory. 








The first baking laboratory ever estab- 
lished by a phosphate producer, the 
HT laboratory has been solving knotty 
leavening problems for the milling 
industry for over twenty years. Just 
recently enlarged and re-equipped 
with the latest types of baking and 
testing equipment, it is staffed by ex- 
perienced baking chemists who are 
thoroughly familiar with milling 
problems. You will find them glad to 
help on any leavening problem you 
may want to refer to them. 
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humidity and the circulation of air are 
all rigidly controlled. 

Properly dehydrated foods generally 
contain less than 7% of moisture, and 
usually about 5, sometimes as low as 
312%. In general, it takes about 10 
Ibs of fresh vegetables to make 1 lb of 
dehydrated, about 11 Ibs of liquid milk 
to make 1 lb of dried skim, about 3 doz 
fresh shell eggs to make 1 lb of dried, 
and about 4 lbs of raw, lean meat to 
make 1 lb of the dehydrated product. 

In view of our shortages of tin and 
other containers the government is seek- 
ing rapidly to expand our dehydration 
facilities. For one ship can carry «as 
much food value in dehydrated products 
as nine ships could of commodities in 
their natural form. 

During the first World War 8,905,158 
Ibs of dehydrated vegetables were shipped 
to the United States army overseas, but 
6,437,000 Ibs of this were potatoes, and 
soup mixture accounted for another 1,- 
860,000 lbs. Because many commerci:! 
concerns went into the dehydration busi- 
ness poorly equipped and with little un- 
derstanding of the problems involved, 
dehydrated food was not a great success 
at that time. But fundamental research 
then began by Department of Agricul- 
ture scientists, and the results are still 
followed closely in commercial practice. 
The existence of this research gave us 
a head start when commercial dehydra- 
tion was undertaken in the present war. 

Canners and other food processors 
whose operations are curtailed because 
of tin conservation and other restrictions 
are being given aid by the government 
in entering the dehydration field. Blue- 
prints of dehydrator set-ups for plants 
of different capacities and mimeographed 
technical material giving information on 
dehydration are being made available by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Fundamental research on the commer- 
cial dehydration of foods is being carried 
on jointly by the Bureaus of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry and Engineering, Animal 
Industry, Dairy Industry and Home Eco- 
nomics. Guidance is being given com- 
mercial plants by department specialists 
in various fields. 

EGGS 

Outstanding in the dehydrated food 
field is the egg drying industry. Eggs 
consist of water to the extent of 75%. 
Purchases for lend-lease totaled 157,000,- 
000 Ibs of dried eggs from April 15, 
1941, to May 1, 1942, and purchases to 
the end of 1942 will probably total 200, 
000,000 Ibs. There are approximatel) 
80 drying plants now operating through- 
out the United States with an annual 
capacity of 285,000,000 Ibs, though the 
18 plants in operation in 1940 had a 
normal operating capacity of only 10,- 
000,000 Ibs. 

The rate of production here has been 
stepped up from 10,000,000 Ibs annually, 
the normal in earlier years, to 300,000,- 
000 Ibs anticipated this year, meaning 
that we must break about 10,000,000,000 
eggs or 30,000,000 cases for this purpose. 
Originally the dried eggs were packaged 
in 300-lb drums, but small moisture- and 
vapor-proof packages have been found 
better. Such a 5-oz package represents 
a dozen shell eggs. A case of 30 doz 
shell eggs weighs about 58 Ibs and oc- 
cupies 2 cu ft of space, while the same 
eggs when d -hydrated weigh only 11 Ibs 
and occupy less than half a cubic foot. 

Three general methods of drying eggs 
are used—the spray, tray and belt. In 
(Continued on page 20.) 
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FLOUR 


for the progressive bakers who 
are in step with the times. 


BIG SEVEN PERFORMANCE FLOUR gives the baker the 
greatest value at the least cost. It is a vigorous product that 
reflects the new sentiment of aggressive bakers for a flour that 
contains the maximum goodness in the wheat berry—a flour 
that serves the new public taste. 


BIG SEVEN PERFORMANCE FLOUR is milled from the 


strong varieties of finest hard winter wheat in our modern mills. 
Production is guided by milling and laboratory experts who 
know what is necessary to win an increasing share of the ex- 
panding market for bakers’ bread. 


BIG SEVEN PERFORMANCE FLOUR is proudly eager to 
help bakers Make America Strong. 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





RFORMANCE 


Performs the baking job excellently 


S COMPANY 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 





















Good Bread Leads on the Food Front 


* * * 


America’s bakers and millers are supply- 
ing the people with the best loaf they 
ever ate, — probably the finest anywhere 
in the world. Chiefly this is made pos- 
sible by this great 1942 southwestern 

wheat harvest, setting a new high mark 
in milling and baking quality. 


And here in the territory around Salina 
grows the very cream of the harvest, — 
much of it to be milled into these famous 


brands. 


* * * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA @ KANSAS 
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countries directly involved increased 
production of their own foods as 
much as was practicable except that the 


|: the other World War, European 


confused situation in Russia received lit- 
tle attention from anybody else. 

Ocean shipping was so relatively free 
that Great Britain, France and Italy 
drew large food supplies from overseas. 
Germany, Austria-Hungary and Turkey 
were partially blockaded but did have 
.ecess to large food production in Hol- 
land and Denmark and fishery products 
from Scandinavia, with important deliv- 
eries of overseas food supplies through 
these neutral countries. 

Ability to ship to Europe and high 
prices for practically all foods speeded 
inaximum production of staple foods in 
most other parts of the world. 

Except for very heavy purchases for 
lighting forces, the food business of the 
world was largely continued in private 
hands. 

¥ ¥ 


Conditions Now Entirely 
Different 


AR is being fought on so many 

fronts at such long distances from 
supply centers and Axis submarines have 
so largely closed short route through 
Mediterranean and so menaced food de- 
liveries to Great Britain that there is a 
serious shortage of shipping for food 
supplies, including food exchanges among 
United Nations or neutral countries. 
This congestion removes the incentive to 
produce more foods for export and is 
seriously turning every territory towards 
producing a wider variety of foods for 
needs of its own people. Surplus stocks 
of wheat, sugar, cocoa and coffee are 
being stored. Great quantities of nuts 
for vegetable oils and of highly perish- 
able foods, like 
wasted. 


bananas, are being 

Great Britain is going the limit in 
efforts to increase its own food produc- 
tion. Germany is doing likewise, with 
assistance of much imported labor work- 
ing practically like slaves, and drawing 
all possible foods from its Axis allies 
and from countries in Europe that it has 
overrun—a process that kept food situa- 
tion in Germany fairly favorable until 
current year while livestock was being 
killed off and fairly large food supplies 
could be drawn from territories that Ger- 
mans are occupying. 

In recent months, Germany has been 
running into serious food troubles be- 
cause of less food production from in- 


—NOW AND AFTER THE WAR 


efficient labor, shortage of fertilizer and 
partial breakdown of land transporta- 
tion. Germans are drawing some foods 
from Africa through 
Vichy government and 
through Turkey; but in much smaller 


co-operation of 
some foods 
quantities than they were able to boot- 
leg through in the other war. 

Japan has plenty of rice through over- 
running of Malaya, but the strain on its 
shipping is so great that civilian food 
supplies in Japan have not been im- 
proved. 

United States and Canada have become 
the world food supply center for the 
United Nations and all lands outside 
of territories occupied by the Axis pow- 
ers. Australia and New Zealand have at- 
tained a similar position as a partial food 
supply center for fighting forces operat- 
ing from Australia and in British India 
and in Middle East. 

Burden of furnishing staple foods from 
these territories has been greatly in- 
creased by the urgent need for impor- 
tant food deliveries to the Russians, who 
have lost their richest food producing 
sections and must have large quantities 
of foods from the outside if Russian 
armies and civilian populations are to 
be protected from near-famine. 

Position of United 
Australia and New Zealand as world food 


States, Canada, 


supply centers explains why people in 
those countries must be rationed in their 
food consumption while producing great 
quantities of foods. This strain on food 
supplies is likely to be increased by a 
shortage of manpower. Maximum in- 
dustrial production is so essential in this 
war that the strain on manpower for 
producing fighting equipment, ships and 
food is becoming far greater than in 
the other war. 

Partial relief will come when the world 
shipping situation is better organized 
and managed. This is one of numerous 
places where United Nations are having 
difficulty in setting up effective, central 
controls. 

Pressure everywhere is towards secur- 
ing larger supplies of staple foods— 
wheat, fats, meats and dairy products; 
more highly concentrated foods like dried 
fruits and dehydrated products; and 
temporarily getting away from normal 
supplies of all luxury foods. 

Practically all world food movements 
are being tightly managed by govern- 
ments and largely financed and handled 
by efficient agencies. Lend-lease plan is 
the central bartering arrangement among 
the United Nations, with the United 








HE accompanying analysis of the world food situation was 
compiled by the American Institute of Food Distribution, 
Inc., Graybar Building, New York City, and first published in 


that organization’s weekly digest of food distribution. 


Sum- 


marized, the findings of the institute are: 


1. Governments everywhere have taken charge of food 
production, stocks and distribution, including financing of ex- 


changes between nations. 


Food reserves for fighting forces are 


critically important and food supplies are being so accumu- 
lated that civilian populations are being deprived of many of 
the foods they would like to buy. Shortage of ocean transporta- 
tion is placing a similar burden on people in neutral territories. 


2. Real shortage of foods necessary to maintain health 
prevails only on the Continent of Europe, in Japan and in 
Japanese-occupied territories, but with the probability that 
this food shortage will shortly be extended to the western part 


of Asiatic Russia. 


3. Bounteous harvests 


in 1942 in North America and 


Great Britain have temporarily improved the food situation 
for the United Nations. Disappointing harvests have made the 
food situation in Axis-dominated Europe more serious. 


4. Widespread bad harvests in 1943 would make the food 


situation critical in practically the entire world. 








States furnishing most of the supplies 
and capital. 


¥ ¥ 


After War Conditions 
IRST demand of peoples in every 
country will be for foods to relieve 

physical distress and undernourishment. 
United Nations are definitely preparing 
for immense food deliveries to the con- 
tinent of Europe, and probably fairly 
large deliveries to eastern part of Asia, 
during first two or three years after 
the war. 

Lend-lease plan will manage and 
finance these food movements, including 
deliveries of large food stocks which 
probably will be owned by military estab- 
lishments at the end of the war. 

British are definitely trying to main- 
tain the operating structure of private 
business to follow through and _ partici- 
pate in these food deliveries. Vice- 
President Wallace, who heads BEW, has 
repeatedly declared that this is the pur- 
pose of our government. He said in a 
recent release that the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare should become a Board 
of Economic “Welfare” after the war. 


But once thousands of private enter- 
prise eggs are scrambled into a new 
form by government management and 
financing, the return of private enter- 
prise in the world food trades will be 
delayed for several years, probably never 
will resume the forms that prevailed 
before this war. 


¥ ¥ 


Explanation of This Food 
Institute Record 


OREGOING is to supply a broad 
perspective on conditions that food 
trades know but are not properly ap- 
praising in their longer range possibilities. 
Following digests are to supply a simi- 
lar perspective on present food condi- 
tions in various parts of the world away 
from the United States and Canada: 


GERMANY 


Millions of tons of grain, sugar and 
other storable reserves at the beginning 
of the war disappeared slowly until the 
Heavy food shipments 
were drawn from conquered territories. 


spring of 1941. 


(Continued on page 29.) 
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EARLY APPOINTMENT OF WPB FLOUR 


MILLING COMMITTEE EXPECTED 


Group to Tackle Perplexing Problem of Proposed Concentration 
of Industry—Wide Representation Sought— 
Bakers to Advise 
By EmMMet DoUGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The flour milling 
advisory committee to be appointed prob- 
ably before the end of this week by the 
War Production Board to discuss the 
perplexing ramifications involved in 
WPB’s proposed concentration scheme, 
will not be as large—2l1 members—as 
suggested by the Millers National Fed- 
eration and other leading flour producers. 
Not more than 15 members will com- 
prise the committee, and it may even be 
less than this number, it has been indi- 
cated. The membership also will include 
at least one representative from the 
small group of co-operative millers, prob- 
ably Harold Yoder. The suggestion has 
also been made that the North Dakota 
state owned mill have a representative 
on the committee. 

WPB has adopted a policy of limited 
industry committees to as small a num- 
ber as possible, providing all segments 
of the business involved are represented. 
The largest committee thus far appoint- 
ed was for the packers, which numbers 
only 14 members. It is the intention, 
however, to name members of the flour 
milling industry who will speak for the 
large, medium and small mills. A ma- 
jority of the personnel, in fact, will 
probably be from so-called medium sized 
operators, rather than to make it top- 
heavy with officials from the major pro- 


ducers. Also consideration will be given 
to the geographical location of the plants 
and the type of flour milled. 

It is possible that the baking industry 
advisory committee of the War Produc- 
tion Board, which has been functioning 
for some months, will be given an oppor- 
tunity to present some facts to the WPB 
when the matter of concentration is 
finally taken up. As yet WPB’s plans 
do not contemplate going beyond the 
flour mills themselves for advice and 
counsel, but the close relationship be- 
tween the baking industry—the mills’ 
best customer—may prompt a _ request 
for any recommendation the bakers may 
have touching on the question of reieas- 
ing manpower, conservation of operat- 
ing power and the matter of distribution 
of flour. The baking advisory commit- 
tee will meet in Washington, Oct. 7, to 
discuss a number of problems, and it is 
not unlikely that by that time WPB 
will have named the flour milling commit- 
tee and started on the task of seeing 
where the concentration program will 
lead to. 

Meanwhile, Herman Fakler, Washing- 
ton representative of the organized mill- 
ers, has held a number of conferences 
with J. R. Bishop, chief of the grain 
products section of the food branch of 
WPB, who will be the government pre- 
siding officer of the milling committee. 





AMA Reports Grain Deliveries 
for United Nations Shipment 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Approximately 
189,143,126 Ibs of white flour, 2,515,072 
lbs of rye flour and 55,000 lbs of mill 
run were delivered by the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration for shipment 
to the Allied Nations from April 29, 
1941, to Aug. 1, 1942, according to a 
report of the Department of Agriculture. 
A total of 1,573,779,810 Ibs of grain and 
cereal products was delivered during the 
period. 

The largest food requests of the allies, 
as reflected by AMA’s deliveries during 
the month of July, continue to be for 
grains and cereal products, of which 
148,800,000 Ibs were delivered in that 
month. Total food and other agricul- 
tural commodities delivered during July 
amounted to nearly 600,000,000 lbs. Sec- 
ond largest quantity was meats and fish, 
122,400,000 lbs of which were delivered, 
the amount being slightly greater than 
in June. The 64,000,000-lb amount of 
dairy products and eggs delivered was 
smaller than in the previous month, due 
in part to the shift in allied requests 
from evaporated to dried milk. 

AMA was able to supply the allied 
nations much larger quantities of badly 
needed fats and oils during July, the re- 
port said. 

To fill the increasing demands of the 
United Nations, the administration is 


now beginning to dig into inventories 
which were fortunately accumulated last 
winter and spring, officials said. Stocks 
of dairy and poultry products and fruits 
declined slightly during July, and meat 
in somewhat greater degree. 

Estimated deliveries April 29, 1941- 
Aug. 1, 1942, include (in pounds) : 








Commodity— Quantity 
EE | 6546 5008460608 bsdnt Ace CeS 2,975,820 
Comm CAB. OTT. TES BUS) sccccscece 726,754,560 
CE TOD ok 0 00 64.06.0000 cccsevcne 168,000 
Flour, wheat (white) .......... 139,143,126 

(709,914 bbls) 

PEROCRTONE asec cecvccevescscesese 70,000 
BENEe TO. cece ccetesestosceveesece 55,000 
CEE. 6.6.66. 6505 50:609 88009050: 48,915,728 
Semolina and buckwheat meal, 

Millet MOR] .cccccccccsccccccs 2,401,700 
WOES covcceccccvesecuseecseces 58,596,960 
Wheat, cracked ..i.. 1,120,300 
Ry@ MOU ccccccccces 2,515,072 
Fish liver oil, vitamin A. aia 219,518 
BOYDOANS ..ccccccccccsccccccsccs 27,468,900 
SOVR MOU .ccscccssvccoveeseces 19,776,300 
Linseed Oil cake ......cececeeee 91,460 
Butter .nccscccccccccccscesesecces 3,115,054 
CHEORE .nccccscccccccrs -- 245,723,693 
Eggs, dried - 100,747,504 
Eggs, frozen «+--+ 57,357,360 
Eggs, shell (26,597,610 doz)..... 39,896,415 
BE, GE GEM cccccccccasevess 75,361,649 
Milk, evaporated ............0+5 670,849,823 


(15,421,835 cases) 
BRUM, CORGOMEOE ciccccccsveceues 21,576 
Milk, dry whole 
Milk, powder mixture 


¥ YF 


AMA Feed Purchases in August 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Wartime pur- 
chases of meats and dairy products by 
the Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion declined during August, but vege- 
tables, edible oils, fish and other season- 
ally available foodstuffs were bought in 








larger quantities, the Department of 
Agriculture has announced. 

Although purchases of meat products 
and lard were smaller, they continued 
to account for the largest dollar volume 
of foodstuffs bought, the total during 
the month amounting to $34,882,000, com- 
pared with $68,731,000 in July. Dairy 
products and eggs purchased during 
August came to $14,704,000, or about 
one half the July figure. 

In the relatively abundant vegetable 
field, AMA purchases amounted to $6,- 
046,000, about 50% larger than in July. 
The amount spent for vegetable oils was 
$2,414,000 or more than double the figure 
for July. Purchases of fish totaled $7,- 
166,000 or nearly three times the July 
level. Cereals and fruits were bought 
in smaller volume than in the preceding 
month. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


U. S. Seeks Supreme 
Court Review of 


Quaker Oats Case 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
Federal Security Administrator has filed 
a petition for the right to have its case 
against the Quaker Oats Co. reviewed 
before the United States Supreme Court 
in an effort to have set aside the judg- 
ment of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. The 
Circuit Court in Chicago last July ruled 
against the government and its right to 
promulgate pure food and drug standards 
and definitions. Should the Supreme 
Court sustain the Chicago court such 
activities will be terminated or at least 
drastically curtailed. 

The Supreme Court, which is now in 
recess, will come back early in October 
to get down to cases. The court will 
then consider the petition filed and de- 
cide whether it merits the opening for 
review of the verdict of the lower court. 
In other words, the writ can be granted, 
or rejected. If granted, the court will 
set a date for oral arguments of counsel 
for each side. Usually the court does 
not move very fast on these cases, so 
it may very well be that several weeks 
will pass before the court even decides 
whether the petition’s showing merits a 
review of the action of the lower court. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BUYS NINE NASHVILLE STORES 

NasHuvitte, Tenn.—The nine Klyman 
Nu-Way stores in Nashville have been 
sold by the Tennessee Grocery Co. to 
T. H. Womack, Jr. Mr. Womack has 
been connected with the local H. G. Hill 
grocery chain for the past 24 years, 
serving during the past three years as 
meat buyer for the company. The Ten- 
nessee Grocery Co., owned by the M. 
Cohen & Sons Co. of Pulaski, Tenn., will 
close its warehouses in Nashville, since 
Mr. Womack purchased only the nine 
stores. 

Mr. Womack said the stores would be 
modernized and operated under the name 
of Womack’s Nu-Way stores. 
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ONE MILL SUSPENDED BY 
EASTERN SEMOLINA MILLS 


New York, N. Y.—Eastern Semolina 
Mills, Inc., has announced the recent 
suspension of milling operations at its 
plant in Baldwinsville, N. Y. The mill 
at Churchville, N. Y., will continue pro- 
duction. 
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M. LEE MARSHALL IS 
WPB FOOD CONSULTANT 


Baking Company Executive Made Re. 
sponsible for WPB Action Con- 


cerning Food Requirements 


Wasuincron, D. C.—(Special)—All 
matters involving the food industries— 
flour, bread and other commodities neces- 
sary to sustain the American public— 
which require action by the War Produc- 
tion Board will hereafter be siphoned 
to Chairman Donald M. Nelson through 
the office of his chief food consultant, M. 
Lee Marshall, chairman and _ president 
of the Continental Baking Co., who has 
just been transferred from the Army’s 
Service of Supply division to the chief 
war agency of the government. 

Mr. Marshall is officially known as 
consultant to Mr. Nelson on food mat- 
ters. He is responsible only to Chairman 
Nelson, and ranks above all other officials 
of the food branch of the WPB. He 
will do no detail work, but will serve in 
an advisory capacity to the WPB chief, 
and be largely responsible for the {inal 
action taken by the War Production 
Board on matters concerning the food 
requirements of the United Nations. 

Coming to Washington early this vear 
as a member of the bakery industry ad- 
visory committee, Mr. Marshall served 





M. Lee Marshall 


in this limited field for several months, 
before being drafted by Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Brehon B. Somervell, commanding 
general, Services of Supply of the Army, 
to head up the distribution branch of this 
arm of the military services. In his pres 
ent post with the WPB he will have much 
to do with not only the military needs 
in the food field, but the civilian supply 
as well. 
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MADISON BAKERS GET RAISE 
Mapison, Wis.—Madison bakers will 
benefit through a wage increase of 12 
to 15% which has been granted the bak- 
ers union here following negotiations with 
bakery operators. The wage increase 
is retroactive to May 1. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
CO-OPERATIVE STORES MERGE 
Superior, W1s.—The three co-operative 
stores in Superior have been merged into 
one super mart at 1001 Tower Avenue. 


‘Paul Vidmar is manager of the combined 


stores which feature self-service. 
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FARM BLOC GIVES UP 
HIGHER PARITY FIGHT 


Leaders Modify Original Demands— 
Asked Gua anteed Cost of Produc- 
tion—Administration Stands Pat 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—The Senate farm 
bloc is reported to have virtually con- 
ceded defeat in its fight to revise the 
farm price parity formula and _ has 
opened the way for a vote on contro- 
versial features of the anti-inflation bill. 

Apparently beaten in their efforts to 
include all farm labor costs in parity 
calculations, farm state legislators modi- 
fied their original demands with a pro- 
posal designed to guarantee farmers cost 
of production in connection with price 
ceilings on agricultural products. 

But administration leaders stood pat. 
They notified farm bloc representatives 
that neither the original nor the new 
proposal was acceptable as a substitute 
for their own compromise amendment— 
directing President Roosevelt, in fixing 
farm price ceilings, to take labor costs 
into consideration, but not requiring him 
io change the existing parity formula. 

The new farm proposal was a varia- 
tion of an offer rejected earlier which 
would have based farm price ceilings on 
farm production costs “plus a reasonable 
profit,” but the farm bloc subsequently 
decided to waive the profit feature. 
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PRIORITY RATINGS GIVEN 
GREAT LAKES SHIPMENTS 


The existing permit system of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, apply- 
ing to certain types of Great Lakes ves- 
sels, will be extended shortly to control 
the movement of virtually all commercial 
craft operating on the lakes, Joseph B. 
Eastman, ODT director, said Sept. 25. 

Extension of the permit system will 
allow the ODT to put into effect a new 
schedule of domestic shipping priorities 
recently transmitted as a directive to 
ODT by the War Production Board. 
The revised priority schedule, made effec- 
tive Sept. 11 by WPB Certificate of Ne- 
cessity for Priority Action No. 2, was 
formulated to assure ample cargo space 
for the preferential movement of tre- 
mendous quantities of iron ore on the 
Great Lakes, as well as to assure the 
movement of other commodities essential 
to the war effort. 

The certificate directs the ODT to exe- 
cute transportation priorities which give 
to iron ore moving in ODT-certified ore 
carriers an A-1 rating; to coal, coke and 
other commodities transported in certain 
types of vessels an A-2 rating, and to 
other items various lower ratings. It 
requires conformity to the WPB priority 
ratings for bulk commodity movement. 

The ratings, which are applicable only 
to domestic port-to-port movement of 
dry bulk cargo, include the following: 


In certified 
ore carriers 








In other 
type vessels 


PEO  Sinvis ed aces va’ ty B 
ase, eee >a B 
From American Superior 
ports only— 
Flaxseed ....... Cc *A-2 
1 ee ere Cc A-3 
| | Sa eeaees Cc A-3 
ease c A-3 
ee Cc A-3 
oe bia wi Cc A-3 


*Flaxseed is to be moved in the amounts 
offered at American Superior ports ahead 
of other grains. 


Revision of the priorities schedule and 


extension of the ODT permit system 
was made necessary by increases in esti- 


mates of the volume of iron ore which 
must be shipped from Lake Superior 
mines to other Great Lakes ports to feed 
smelting furnaces there and to be trans- 
shipped to mills in Pittsburgh and other 
steel centers. 

General Orders ODT Nos. 8 and 9, 
restricting movement of grain and coal 
on the lakes, were issued in May and 
June to make available cargo space to 
transport an expected season total of 
approximately 89,500,000 tons of iron 
ore. With the progress of war produc- 
tion, however, this total has come to be 
considered merely a minimum goal with 
the result that further curtailment of 
less essential shipping on the Great Lakes 
is considered necessary. 

An ODT general order, to be issued 
soon, will require that no person shall 
operate any vessel on the Great Lakes 
except in such manner as may be au- 
thorized by general or special ODT per- 
mit. The order will give the ODT vir- 
tually complete control over all American 
Great Lakes vessels of 1,000 or more 
gross tons—with the exception of those 
capable of transporting liquid cargo in 
bulk, which are controlled by the ODT 
through an earlier order. 

In defining preferential classes of com- 
modities, the revised priorities schedule 
just transmitted by WPB recognizes that 
“the application of all ratings is sub- 
ject to the practical exigencies of load- 
ing and scheduling operations, which are 
matters entirely for the Office of De- 
fense Transportation.” 
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CINCINNATI BAKERS PLAY GOLF 

Cincinnati, Ou10o.—Bob Seybold, Sey- 
bold Paper Co., and Max Bucheide, 
Edgewood Bahn Co., were sponsors of 
the Greater Cincinnati Retail Bakers’ 
September Golf Flight at the Kenwood 
Country Club. Scoring honors went to 
Bob Seybold with a 76. 
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ONE THIRD CUT IN FUEL 
OIL USE NOW INDICATED 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—The fuel oil pinch 
is going to be more severe than original 
announcements of rationing plans indi- 
cated, actions here disclose. 

Recent moves suggest the ration will 
be two thirds of normal supplies rather 
than three quarters, as first mentioned, 
and that more pressure will be placed on 
oil users to convert to coal than was 
anticipated. 

Behind the tougher tone of oil rationing 
spokesmen is the fact, developed by Office 
of Defense Transportation priorities on 
tank cars, that there will be less trans- 
portation for fuel oil than there seemed 
likely to be before tank car movements 
of vegetable oils and other products 
were considered. 
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E. S. WAGNER PRESIDENT 
OF CHICAGO FLOUR GROUP 


Curicaco, In1r.—E. S. Wagner, of Wag- 
ner-Reget Co., was elected president of 
the Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors at its annual meeting, held the 
evening of Sept. 24. Mr. Wagner served 
as vice president during the past two 
years, and has been an active member 
of the association for many years. He 
succeeds David D. Vaughan, of Bemmels- 
Vaughan. 

N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling 
Co., was elected vice president, and S. 
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Donald D. Davis Named to High 
Post in WPB Materials Division 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Donald D. Davis, 
Minneapolis, president of General Mills, 
Inc., since 1934, has been named assistant 
to Ferdinand Eberstadt, director of the 
Materials Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

In his new post, Mr. Davis will be one 
of the top executives in the WPB setup. 

Mr. Davis is now in Washington con- 
ferring with WPB officials. It is ex- 
pected he will take over his new duties 
immediately. 

During the World War Mr. Davis was 
executive secretary of the Milling Divi- 
sion of the United States Food Admin- 
istration, and later a major in the United 
States air service. He went to Minne- 
apolis in 1922 as secretary of Washburn 
Crosby Co., now a division of General 
Mills, Inc. 

After serving successively as treasurer 
and vice president of Washburn Crosby, 
he became treasurer of General Mills, 
Inc., in 1928. Later he was made vice 
president, and in 1934 succeeded James 
F. Bell as president when Mr, Bell be- 
came chairman of the board. 


* 








O. Werner, Tue Nortruwestrern MILter, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. John 
F. Benes, Lothes & Benes, and John 
Reget, Wagner-Reget Co., were elected 
directors for two years, and F. J. Ber- 
genthal, Standard Brands, Inc., was 
elected associate director. 

Delegates to the annual convention of 
the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, held at Philadelphia, gave com- 
plete reports of that meeting. Fred Lar- 
sen, Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, and 
Frank T. Herbert, of Johnson-Herbert 
& Co., described the convention as an 
unusually good one. Mr. Herbert was 
elected president of the national organiza- 
tion, being the first Chicagoan for a 
number of years to hold the office. George 
L. Faber, King Midas Flour Mills, an- 
other delegate, was unable to attend the 
Chicago association meeting, being out 
of the city. 

A report of the annual golf tourna- 
ment was given showing a slight balance 
after all bills had been paid. This year 


war bonds and stamps were presented 
as prizes instead of merchandise awards. 

By a close margin the membership 
voted to appoint a committee to confer 
with the Chicago Bakers Courtesy Club 
regarding the holding of a joint Christ- 
mas party. For seven years these two 
organizations have joined together to en- 
tertain 100 underprivileged children at 
a Christmas party. President Vaughan 
appointed a Christmas party committee 
of W. L. Grewe, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels- 
Vaughan, and L. E. Bowman, Eagle Roll- 
er Mill Co. 

There was also a discussion regarding 
the contract of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors. Several jobbing 
members are now using it, and described 
it as a very fine contract. An attempt 
will be made to interest all jobbers in 
making use of the new contract. 

L. H. Patten, manager Farmers & 
Merchants Milling Co., Glencoe, Minn., 
was a guest at the meeting. 





Two Madison Bakers Pool Men 
and Equipment for Duration 


Mapison, W1s.—Consolidation of per- 
sonnel and* equipment of the Capitol 
Bakeries, Inc., 1501 Gilson Street, and the 
Heilman Baking Co., Inc., 446 West Gil- 
man Street, has been announced, with the 
Heilman firm moving its machinery and 
personnel to expanded quarters in the 
Capitol bakery property. 

Decision to enter a co-operative pro- 
duction set-up while retaining their own 
identities resulted from the difficulties 
in operations under wartime conditions. 
Joseph P. Woolsey, president of the Heil- 
man bakery, and a past president of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Association, will be 
general manager of the combined opera- 
tions, which, according to Oscar Chris- 
tianson, president of Capitol Bakeries, 
Inc., will begin to function by the middle 
of October. 

“The trucks, tires and draft situation 
has made the Capitol house-to-house de- 


livery system difficult and it was felt that 
a co-operative set-up would benefit not 
only Capitol but the Heilman wholesale 
deliveries as well,” Mr. Christianson said. 

The two firms, both major firms in local 
baking circles, will pool their office and 
bakery equipment and personnel, trucks 
and drivers, and trucks and repair and 
other expenses, with the equipment to 
be apportioned jointly. The plan will 
remain in effect for the duration of the 
war “and perhaps beyond, depending up- 
on the future.” About 30 persons will 
be employed in office, bakery and as driv- 
ers under the new plan, about 10 less 
than the number hired by both firms 
independently. 

Each firm definitely retains its own 
identity and assets, according to Mr. 
Christianson, who said the co-operative 
plan was approved by the stockholders 
several months ago. 
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AMA TAKES PART OF FLOUR HELD 
AT GULF PORTS FOR PUERTO RICO 


—— 


Considerable Volume Is Rejected by Government Agency, How- 
ever, Because Stocks Had Become Weevily—AMA 
Handling of Situation Subject to Criticism 


The United 
States flour held at ports awaiting ship- 
ment to Puerto Rico step 
toward a not particularly satisfactory 


situation in regard to 


moved a 


solution with the announcement by the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
that it had purchased 6,075 bbls of the 
stock. 

The total amount of flour held at 
ports on the Gulf and southern Atlantic 
seaboard was not announced, but the 
AMA purchase, it is believed, represent- 
ed only a small part of it. It is known 
that a considerable quantity on which 
millers submitted bids to the AMA was 
turned down because the flour was 
weevily or otherwise unfit for use. In- 
asmuch as the stocks had gone out of 
condition because of the long delay of 
the AMA in taking any action in the 
matter, millers who experienced the losses 
have been frank in expressing resentment. 

The AMA purchases, which were made 
Sept. 8 but announced only last week, 
were as follows: 

At New Orleans, Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co., 918 bbls at $4.26; Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 332 bbls, 
$4.4786; Washburn Crosby Co., New 
York, 308 bbls, $4.214; Fant Milling Co., 
Sherman, Texas, 288 bbls at $5.586, 311 
at $5.39, 340 at $4.214, 86 at $4.116; 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
663 bbls at $5.58, 59 at $5.45, 3371/4, at 
$4.60; Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, 300 bbls, $5.45; Flour Mills 
of America, 204 bbls at $4.26. 

At Lake Charles, La., Washburn Cros- 
by Co., New York, 1,1611/, bbls at $4.214, 
360 bbls at $4.851; Dixie-Portland Flour 
Co., Memphis, 158 bbls at $5.292, 143 
bbls at $4.851, 106 bbls at $4.26. 

All of the prices include sacks, and 
are f.o.b. at the points named. 

What seems to have been inexcusable 
mismanagement of the Puerto Rican 
flour situation by the government agency 
has cost a number of United States mill- 
ing companies substantial sums of money. 
Some time after the United States en- 
tered the war, representatives of the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
studied the food situation in Puerto 
Rico and urged merchants there to build 
up large stocks of food, including flour. 
The followed the 
bought heavily, and ordered shipment. 
Some flour reached the island, but a 


merchants advice, 


considerable quantity of it was stopped 
at ports in the United States because 
millers could not 
shipping space. 


obtain allocation of 

When a dangerous shortage of flour 
developed in Puerto Rico, the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration, instead 
of trying to obtain bottoms for the flour 
already sold and being held at United 
States ports, announced that it would 
buy 123,000 bbls “for delivery at any 
ports where bottoms may be available 
for transporting the products to the 
islands and elsewhere in the Caribbean 
area where serious shortages of food 
prevail.” In asking mills for bids the 
AMA stipulated that flour already at the 
seaboard could be substituted for flour 
fresh from the mill provided it met 
specifications. The AMA, however, “by- 





passed” a considerable part of the pre- 


and used available 
shipping space for its own purchases. 
The long delay resulted in the AMA 
rejecting an undetermined quantity of 


the port flour that was offered it be- 


viously sold flour 


cause it had gone out of condition. 
Puerto Rico has 
been in Washington recently urging the 
government agency to maintain private 
distributing channels in the islands. It 
has been reported that some of the flour 
sent to Puerto Rico by the AMA has 
not been of a type that could be used 
there, the result being that it also may be 
held until it is out of condition. 


A commission from 
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21% CUT IN CIVILIAN 
MEAT SUPPLY MADE 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wickard has announced that, 
beginning Oct. 1, civilian meat consump- 
tion during the last three months of this 
year would be restricted to approxi- 
mately 79% of the amount delivered by 
packers for civilian use during the last 
quarter of 1941. 





Simultaneously, Secretary Wickard re- 
iterated that citizens voluntarily should 
limit themselves to 21, lbs of meat a 
week per person, to permit a fair sharing 
of available supplies. 

As chairman of the War Production 
Board’s food requirements committee, 
Secretary Wickard disclosed that, to as- 
sure sufficient meat for army, navy and 
lend-lease needs, the committee had or- 
dered deliveries for civilian use curtailed 
on the following basis: 

Beef and veal, 80% of deliveries dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1941; lamb and 
mutton, 95%; pork 75%. 

In actual operation, he predicted, the 
over-all 21% ‘statistical cut in civilian 


meat supplies probably would not be as 
great since adjustments will be made 
when necessary to allow for changes in 
distribution patterns and wartime food 
requirements. 
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EXTRACTION 

New extraction ratios for 
wheat and other cereals milled into bread 
flours in France have been fixed. They 
are, in per cent of the cereal (former 





RATIOS SET 
minimum 


IN FRANCE 


per cent in parentheses): French wheat 
90 (85), North African wheat 93 (90), 
rye 75 (72), French barley 68 (65), 
North African barley 63 (60), maize 90 
(70), and buckwheat 60 (not specified). 
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Sugar Saving Recipes 
Provided in Flour 
Institute Booklet 

Wheat Flour Institute is now ready 
to distribute a new recipe booklet, “Bak- 
ing on Your Sugar Ration,” by Clara G. 
Snyder. Carefully recipes for 
bread, rolls, cakes and cookies using the 
equivalents 


tested 


sugar honey, corn syrup, 
molasses and sorghum are given. General 
rules concerning the use of sugar equiva- 
lents are also listed. 

The booklet using a red, white and blue 
color scheme keeps a connecting design 
of stars and bars through its informa- 
It was planned, tested and 


written by the foods and nutrition de- 


tive pages. 


partment in direct response to the many 
demands for sugar saving recipes which 
Wheat Flour Institute has received. 
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Novelty Rolls Are 
Easy to Make 

New York, N. Y.—The delightful ar- 
ticle, “Hot Rolls Are Easy,” written by 
Gertrude Lynn, of the McCall’s Maga- 
zine staff to appear in the October issue 
of that publication, will doubtless in- 
spire home bakers to try the recipes 
given for “quick company rolls.” <A full 
page in two colors presents, with com- 





plete directions for making the dough, 
pictures of mother and_ eight-year-old 
daughter showing create the 
amusing shapes—“petal clusters,” “set- 


how to 


ting hens,” and “clothespin Charlies.” 





BOOM TOWNS BOOST BAKERY BUSINESS 


*K *K 


*K *K 


Wichita Millers Cite Gain in Bread Consumption 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Boom town busi- 
ness in Wichita is great for the bakers, 
according to reports of increases in busi- 
ness. The city has increased about 50% 
in population, due to the growth of air- 
plane factories, but the bakery business, 
so a number of the bakers report, has 
increased to the point where it is about 
double. 

Here is the way Wiley Hawkins, Con- 
solidated Flour Mills district sales man- 
ager, figures it: 

“In the first place men eat more bread 
when they work hard and these men are 
working hard. In the second place wom- 
en eat more bread when they work hard 
and the factories are using women work- 
ers extensively. Since women are work- 
ing in factories, they have no time for 
bread baking, even those who were bak- 
ing bread before. They are buying bread 
baked. Not only that, the shortage of 
sugar is increasing the use of bakery 


bread. Then, too, the shortage of sugar 
is causing a lot of folk to buy sweet 
bakery goods. I see them in the grocery 
store doing just that. 

“On top of that bread is the favorite 
food. In packing a lunch, the 
women use bread for sandwich making. 
Of course, the airplane factories have 
dining rooms and cafeterias, but still a 
large number of those going to work— 
both men and women—carry dinner pails 
and you can figure that every lunch box 
or sack has a large proportion of bread.” 

Similar reports that the orders for 
bakers flour are increasing above orders 
for family flour come from the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., the Kansas Milling Co., 
and the Red Star Milling Co. At the 
Red Star it was reported that orders 
for family flour had increased only about 
15%, although the city had increased 
fully 50% in population. The bakers 
flour increase is greater than the per 
cent of population increase. 


lunch 
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CCC FEED WHEAT SALES 
TOTAL 57,000,000 BUS 


Chicago Region Reports Largest Total 
Diverted to Feed Use Up 
to Sept. 19 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special).—Re- 
ports from regional offices of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., received up to and 
including Sept. 19, disclose that a total of 
57,002,000 bus of government held wheat 
have been diverted to feed purposes, ir 


the government’s campaign to increase 
the use of this grain for stock feed. In 
the job of disposing of feed wheat, county 
agents, county committees and others 
identified with the extension service :re 
being used. The sales to Sept. 19 fol- 
low: 

Chicago region, 27,231,000 bus; Min- 
neapolis, 11,647,000; Portland, 10,679,000; 


Kansas City, 7,445,000. 
¥ ¥ 
Co-op Buying Increases 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Farmer organi- 
zations, borrowing from Banks for (o- 
operatives, have purchased a_ large 
amount of feed wheat, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 

As of Sept. 4, the organizations liad 
purchased around 6,600,000 bus and 
had made plans to purchase around 7,- 
700,000 bus more, to sell to members at 
approximately 85% of the parity price 
of corn. 

Farmers wishing to purchase wheat are 
being aided by 535 production credit 
associations serving every county in the 
United States, A. G. Black, governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration, says. 
The associations also are helping farm- 
ers find sources of wheat supply. 

To help stimulate wheat consumption, 
the credit associations are sponsoring 
Victory Pig Clubs and are urging mem- 
bers to include wheat in rations fed the 
pigs. 
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New York City Reverses 
Food Buying Habits 


New York, N. Y.—A reversal of the 
food buying habits of the city grows 
more apparent each month as prices ac- 
vance. The housewife on Park Avenue 
who formerly bought a three-inch porter- 
house steak without any hesitancy now 
looks for top round and chuck, while the 
defense worker, to whom prosperity is 
recent, happily enjoys his T-bone severa! 
times a week. 

Patsy D’Agnostino, president of the 
New York State Food Merchants Asso 
ciation, reports that in the more luxurious 
residential sections of the city, many for 
mer liberal purchasers are buying about 
25% more fruits and vegetables, 20% 
more cheese, 10% fewer eggs and from 
20 to 40% less meat and poultry. Mod- 
erate salaried groups, whose incomes are 
unchanged, are the hardest hit, while the 
group on relief is the least affected. 

Since New York has not had the per 
capita rise in income that has come to 
other large cities, a large percentage of 
the population must change its food 
habits. Luxury foods can still be bought, 
but people are doing much less entertain- 
ing than they did even six months ago. 
Bread consumption thus far shows an 


increase among the larger bakers and a 


decrease for the small 


shops. 


neighborhood 
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POLITICAL WHEAT POLICIES CLOG 
WAR EFFORT, FOOD EXPERT SAYS 


Director of Stanford Food Research Institute Points to Influences 
Operating to Force Prices Up Despite 
Colossal Supplies 


Political measures and agricultural 
wheat policies are clogging the war ef- 
fort as well as making wheat farmers 
involuntary “profiteers,’ declares Dr. 
Joseph S. Davis, director of the Stan- 
ford Food Research Institute, in the cur- 
rent issue of the institute’s Wheat 
Studies. 

“North American wheat supplies for 
1942-43 are truly colossal—more than 
50% larger than in the depression years 
of superabundance,” he says. “The 1943 
carry-overs may total 1,500,000,000 bus— 
which is more than the United States 
and Canada ever produced in any year 
prior to 1942.” 

But Dr. Davis points out that basic 
influences of governmental origin are 
operating to force wheat prices upward, 
with higher loan rates in the United 
States and a higher minimum price for 
limited quantities of new wheat deliv- 
ered to the Canadian Wheat Board. 

“Political insistence on at least ‘parity’ 
returns to farmers, regardless of the 
volume produced, costs per bushel, the 
treasury burden, or the cost of living, is 
making involuntary ‘profiteers’ of wheat 
growers,” the Stanford food expert as- 
serts. 

This year’s grain storage crisis in North 
\merica is by far the gravest ever known, 
However, by herculean ef- 
unusually 


he reports. 
forts on all hands, and by 
efficient co-operation of government offi- 
cials and private interests, the crisis had 
already been met in early September in 
most winter wheat areas. 

But to safeguard the mountains of 
wheat on or near farms required hur- 
ried construction and shifting of struc- 
tures which involved abnormally heavy 
demands on lumber and transportation 
facilities that are urgently needed for 
war uses, Dr. Davis says in the wheat 
study. 

“Even so, a great deal of wheat was 
temporarily piled on the ground. A spe- 
cial survey as of July 25 indicated that 
nearly 17,000,000 bus were on the ground 
in the western third of Kansas and an- 
other 1,500,000 in central Kansas. After 
some damage, most of this was under 
cover within a few weeks. 

“Total utilization of wheat in the 
United States in 1942-43, including use 
for food, seed, feed and conversion to 
alcohol, will fall short of the record 
level of 753,000,000 bus set in 1931-32, 
perhaps by as much as 20,000,000 bus,” 
Dr. Davis writes. “If so, with exports 
not greatly different from those of the 
past crop year, the carry-over on June 
30, 1943, may be roughly forecast at 
850,000,000 bus in the United States.” 

On the continent of Europe, however, 
the wheat crop this year may equal last 
year’s but cannot much exceed it. 

“For the third year in succession, the 
aggregate continental European bread 
grain crop is poor,” the Stanford food 
expert says. “Bad weather, coupled with 
other adverse factors (such as shortages 
of labor, draft power and fertilizers), 
defeated official plans for enlarged bread- 
grain harvests in 1942, in most of the 
Nazi-controlled countries. 


“Soviet Russia, whose food position has 
been seriously impaired by Axis gains 
of recent months, needs more import 
wheat than is likely to-reach her.” 

In America, the needs are obvious, 
Dr. Davis declares. They are: first, to 
facilitate the fullest utilization of this 
abundant resource, in every possible way, 
at prices low compared with prices of 
goods that are absolutely or relatively 
scarce; second, to remove the stimuli to 
excessive production, and third, to re- 
duce the acreage sown to wheat. 
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CHICAGO TRADE ORGANIZES 
FEED CLUB; 64 MEMBERS 


Cuicaco, Itu.—Some 68 members of 
the Chicago feed trade gathered at the 
Sherman Hotel, Sept. 22, to organize a 
Chicago Feed Club. An _ organization 
committee was chosen, composed of J. L. 
Dickinson, Glidden Co; Stuart Nordvall, 
Arcady Farms Milling Co; F. M. Rose- 
krans, New Century Co; C. W. Sievert, 
American Dry Milk Institute; S. O. 
Werner, Ferepsturrs and Tue Norrtu- 
WESTERN Muirier. The committee was 
instructed to prepare articles of asso- 
ciation to be presented at the next meet- 
ing. 

Chosen as temporary president of the 
group was J. E. Nelson, Armour & Co., 
and as temporary secretary, William Le- 
Blanc, Spencer Kellogg & Sons. A nom- 
inating committee composed of W. F. 
Becker, Cereal Byproducts Co., Mr. Nel- 
son and W. D. Walker, Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., was instructed to select a 
slate of permanent officers. 

The task of preparing a program for 
the new organization was assigned to a 
committee composed of Mr. Walker and 
Mr. Dickinson and Charles Van Horssen, 
General Mills, Inc. 

The purpose of the organization would 
be to provide a convenient meeting 
ground to gain the obvious benefits that 
result from more frequent contact. The 
club would not duplicate the functions 
of any existing organization. The club 
starts off with a membership of 64. 
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WORK ON FARM OR FIGHT 
LAW ASKED BY HERSHEY 


“Till the soil or fight” would be the 
ultimatum handed to the nation’s able- 
bodied agricultural workers under a sug- 
gestion laid before the House agriculture 
committee by Major General Lewis B. 
Hershey, director of selective service. 

To remedy the growing farm labor 
shortage, he proposed that any physically 
fit, draft age man who leaves the farm 
for higher paying city job be imme- 
diately inducted into the military service. 
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CANADA SETS NEW FORMULA 
FOR ALFALFA MEAL PRICING 
Winnirec, Man.—Establishing a new 
formula for maximum prices for alfalfa 
meal, the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board has ordered the manufacturer's 
selling price per ton to be the delivered 
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cost of raw alfalfa, plus not more than 
15% of the cost of alfalfa to compensate 
for loss through grinding, plus not more 
than 50c ton for costs of purchasing, in- 
specting or supervising delivery, plus 
mark-up of not more than $6 ton to 
cover cost of grinding, bagging, loading 
and other costs and to include profit. 
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AMENDMENT AUTHORIZES 
EXTENSION OF PRIORITIES 
UNDER PRP CERTIFICATES 


Amendment 4 to Priorities Regulation 
No. 11, issued Sept. 23 by the War Pro- 
duction Board, makes provision for ac- 
tivities by firms that have filed for, but 
not yet received, certificates for the 
fourth quarter under the production re- 
quirements plan. If the manufacturer 
has been operating under the plan dur- 
ing previous quarters, he may extend 
authorized ratings from the previous 
quarter to a limit of 40% in the first 
month of the quarter and a maximum 
of 70% during the entire quarter. This 
applies to each type of material listed on 
his PRP application as an anticipated 
requirement. In no event, however, may 
the amount of material thus ordered 
exceed that he actually put into produc- 
tion during July and August, 1942. 





The manufacturer who has not pre- 
viously operated under the production 
requirements plan may continue to apply 
and extend ratings under any applicable 
preference rating orders or certificates 
granted him before the fourth quarter, 
under the same percentage limitations 
that apply to firms already operating 
under PRP certificates. 

For either class of manufacturer, the 
amendment stipulates that when the 
fourth quarter certificate is granted the 
amount of any material received or or- 
dered under the extended ratings must 
be deducted from the amount authorized 
by the certificate. If orders exceed the 
amount stipulated, the manufacturer 
must either cancel them or delay deliv- 
ery until the amount received does not 
exceed that authorized. 
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TRUTH IS SHOWN 


*K * kK 


Leaders Watch Planting of Third 
Crop in Biblical Project 
of Perry Hayden 





TecumseH, Micu.—The third planting 
of wheat in a six-year project to prove 
a biblical text on the fruitfulness of the 
grain, John 12:24, was made Sept. 26 on 
a plot of ground owned by Henry Ford 
and adjoining Tecumseh (Mich.) Hos- 
pital. 

Perry M. Hayden, president of Hayden 
Flour Mills, Inc., sponsor of the proj- 
ect, said the first planting in 1940 of one 
cubic inch, 360 kernels, showed a 50-fold 
gain, and the second, a 55-fold gain. 
This year 63 lbs of wheat were planted. 

Among those invited to attend the cere- 
mony were Samuel L. Rice, Rice Grain 
Co., Metamora, Ohio, president of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation; Milton H. Faulring, manager of 
the Toledo, Ohio, branch of Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., president of the Toledo 
Board of Trade; Charles J. Milke, De- 
troit, manager of the Michigan Bakers 
Association, and L. O. Bracy, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, president of the 
Michigan Millers Association. 


CCC TO BUY DAMAGED 
WHEAT FOR FEED SALE 


—<— 
Program Will Support Market for Lower 
Grades—Purchase and Sale 
Discounts Named 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—Secretary Wick- 
ard has authorized a purchase program 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. designed 
to aid farmers whose wheat has been 
damaged by fungus such as Black Point, 
or which is sprout damaged. Consider- 
able damage has been reported in the 
Northwest, especially on 
other spring wheats. The secretary said 
that unless some relief is offered by the 
government, the wheat that is ineligible 
for loans will be excessively discounted 
on the markets. The wheat purchased 
by the CCC will be sold as feed wheat. 
For the present all purchases will be 
made by the Minneapolis office of CCC. 

Under the program, the CCC is au- 
thorized to purchase country-run wheat 
grading No. 3 or lower solely because 
of fungus or sprout damage, but con- 
taining not more than 1414% moisture. 
Minimum prices to be paid by CCC for 
this wheat are 13c below 1942 loan values 
but 4c above the 1941 loan value. There 
is an additional discount of le bu for 
each 1% damage in excess of 7% total 
damage. 

CCC was authorized also to buy wheat 
grading below No. 3 because of factors 
other than fungus or sprout damage 
at relative prices depending on its condi- 
tion. Under no circumstances, however, 
will wheat grading musty, sour, weevily, 
or heat damaged be bought under this 
program. 

The program provides also that only 
loan grades of wheat (No. 3 or better 
and No. 4 or No. 5 on test weight only) 
be delivered by the corporation under the 
feed wheat sales program, but that un- 
der the supplemental wheat sales pro- 
gram, wheat grading Nos. 4 and 5, not 
exceeding 141/,% moisture, and wheat 
grading “sample,” not exceeding 141/,% 
moisture or 30% total damage, shall be 
offered for feed at discounts when avail- 
able. Discounts for such wheat shall be 
2c for grade No. 4, 5c for grade No. 5 
and 10c for sample grade, not exceeding 
30% damage. All feed wheat prices are 
to be based upon official grades, f.o.b. 
warehouse or in transit. 


durum and 
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SAFETY MANUAL FOR WOMEN 

A health and safety manual devoted 
exclusively to the problems of women in 
industry has been published by the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Proper attire for women in the shop, 
exercises necessary for the maintenance 
of good physical condition, and hazards 
to be avoided in various lines of work 
are among the subjects discussed in the 
booklet. 
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NEW CHIEF APPOINTED FOR 
BAG DIVISION OF WPB 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—J. E. Zeller, for- 
merly with the Standard Milling Co. in 
Minneapolis and Chicago, who joined the 
War Production Board as Senior Indus- 
trial Analyst last April, has been named 
chief of the paper and textile bag units 
of the container branch of the WPB. He 
succeeds Allan E. Mackey, who has re- 
turned to General Mills, Inc. Mr. Zeller 


had been Mr. Mackey’s assistant for 
several months. 
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FLOUR SALES SPOTTED BUT TOTAL 
BUSINESS FAIRLY SUBSTANTIAL 


Small and Medium Sized Orders Predominate 


in Uncertain 


Market—Spring Wheat Sales Fairly Good—Shipping 
Directions Very Active 


Considerable uncertainty prevails in 
the flour market, with business very 
spotty, being active one day and slow 
the next and coming from all sections. 
Inquiries are numerous but the trade 
matter of commit- 
ments, mentioning 
the farm price quib- 
bling in Washing- 
ton as its principal 
reason for hesitat- 
ing. ‘Total business 
done last week, however, fairly 
satisfactory, with spring wheat mills of 
the Northwest reporting sales amount- 
ing to 107% of capacity, compared with 
62% in the preceding week and 50% 
in the corresponding period a year ago. 
New crop business by spring wheat mills 
amounts to only slightly better than 
half of that booked in the same period 
a year ago, but that is hardly unex- 
pected in view of the amount of flour 
still on the books of the mills. 

In the Southwest similar conditions 
were reported, with sales for the week 
placed at 92% of capacity, the same 
figure as in the previous week. A year 
ago sales amounted to 60%. No large 
bookings were reported, but a fair run 
of medium-sized orders came in as buy- 
ers paid attention to the bullish inter- 
pretations possible farm price 
laws. 

Interest was fair at Buffalo also, with 
the trade taking on some supplies but 
making no contracts of any great size. 
In the Central West the small and me- 
dium-sized buyers were active and in 
the aggregate produced a fair run of 


is cautious in the 


was 


given 


business. 
Shipping directions have been unusu- 


ally good because of the minimum car 
loading rule that becomes effective Oct. 
15. Buyers are desirous of getting 
goods into transit before the deadline. 
PRICES 
Flour prices have been moving up 
gradually in line with the stronger wheat 
markets. Quotations are about 10c bbl 
higher than a week ago. 


CLEARS 


Clears are firm and in demand, with 
the spring wheat product hard to obtain. 


EXPORTS 

There is very little activity in the ex- 

port field largely because of the uncer- 

tainty in the shipping situation. The Pa- 

cific Northwest reports some business 
to Latin America. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production dropped off slightly 
last week with total output of the mills 
reporting to Tux NorrHwestern MILLER 
(accounting for 65% of the nation’s en- 
tire production) amounting to 1,504,116 
bbls, compared with 1,521,312 in the 
week preceding and 1,526,035 in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. Two years 
ago the figure was 1,557,796 bbls and 
three years ago 1,779,459. The North- 
west and the western division of the cen- 
tral west were the only sections reporting 
gains, the increases amounting to 14,000 
and 6,000 bbls, respectively. The South- 
west milled 4,000 bbls less, Buffalo 15,000, 
the eastern division of the central west 
2,000, Southeast 2,000 and the North 
Pacific Coast 14,000. Complete details 
by sections can be found in the table 
on the page opposite. 





PRICES OF FEEDS CONTINUE STEADY 
WITH SITUATION UNCHANGED 


a 


Demand Exceeds Supply of Alfalfa Meal and Packing House 
By-Products—Green Feeds Supplement Other Feedstuffs 
—Index Number Down a Little 


Feedstuffs prices continue mostly 
steady, with no changes of consequence 
in the supply and demand situation. 
Demand continues to exceed the supply 
of alfalfa meal and packing house by- 
products, but abundant supplies of green 
feeds are being sup- 
plemented for other 
feedstuffs by dairy- 
men and _ livestock 
feeders. The index 
number is down 
nearly a point, reflecting principally a 
weaker situation in wheat feeds. The 
index for the week ended Sept. 22 was 
157.7, compared with 158.6 the previous 
week and 155.3 a year ago. Millfeéd 
production was sharply higher at nearly 
91,500 tons, compared with 87,300 tons 
for the corresponding week last year. 





WHEAT MILLFEEDS 


Trading in spot millfeed is little 
changed. Demand continues good for 
shorts, and supplies are being firmly held. 
There is little or no interest in bran, 


and prices are 50c below those of a 
week ago. Political uncertainties, par- 
ticularly as to ceiling prices, appear to 
exert strong trade curtailing influence. 

Kansas City flour mills operated at 
77% of capacity during the week ended 
Sept. 22, compared with 69% the previous 
week. Receipts and shipments of bran 
and shorts were in approximately the 
same volume as a week previous, while 
the shipments of manufactured feeds in- 
creased about 600 tons. 

At St. Louis prices continue to hold 
within a narrow range without much 
change. Demand for bran and shorts is 
limited with, apparently, a good supply. 
At Fort Worth the demand for millfeed 
is active and fully equal to current pro- 
duction. At Denver the millfeed market 
reports good demand and mills are not 
accumulating surplus stocks. Request 
for shorts is increased. Ogden reports 
a good demand for millfeeds. 

At Minneapolis the feed market situa- 
tion is about unchanged. In the wheat 
feeds, bran is somewhat easier, but 





standard midds, flour midds and red dog 
remain firm. Quotations on spring wheat 
bran are 50@75c ton below those of a 
week ago, having been reduced to meet 
the lower delivered Chicago prices quoted 
from Kansas City where the bran situa- 
tion is reported under considerable sell- 
ing pressure. Feed manufacturers locat- 
ed in central states and eastern terri- 
tories furnish steady inquiry for mid- 
dlings but dairy feeders are not taking 
on the bran in sufficient volume to hold 
prices. Moreover, premiums on deferred 
shipments have narrowed, and there was 
less incentive to warehouse spot feed 
against future shipment sales. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


Demand for oil seed cakes and meals 
is fair and offerings appear ample for 
current requirements. 

At Minneapolis the oil seed market re- 
mains firm and unchanged. The large 
production of linseed meal at Minneapolis 
continues to move readily with new busi- 
ness and shipping directions on matur- 
ing contracts more than sufficient to ab- 
sorb current production. Some crushers 
in this territory are sold ahead for 60- 
and 90-day shipments. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEEDS 


Demand for corn feed continues good 
at Kansas City and processors are sold 
up on gluten meal. No stocks are avail- 
able at either the Kansas City or IIli- 
nois plants. Sufficient supplies of gluten 
feed are available for current demands. 

Sun-cured and dehydrated alfalfa meal 
manufacturers continue to be hampered 
by weather conditions which prevent 
operations throughout much of the Cen- 
tral West. Denver mills are sold up on 
dehydrated meal for the season and on 
sun-cured meal for 60 days on account 
of wet weather and shortage of labor. 

The tankage and meat scrap situation 
is unchanged. Demand is far in excess 
of the supply and manufacturers continue 
to ration their stocks to consumers in 
order to insure an equal distribution. 
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LOUISVILLE CONCERNS REORGANIZE 

Lovuisvittx, Ky.— Ehrmann’s Bakery, 
on Bardstown Road, and the Linker 
Bros. Baking Co., 1125 West Market 
Street, have dissolved as corporations. 
The former concern will hereafter be 
operated by Orlena A. Kaufman and 
Emil F. Miller, who have been on its 
staff for some time. The latter company 
will be turned into a partnership com- 
posed of Harry and Ben Linker. 
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PHENIX (VA.) ROLLER MILLS 
OFFERED AT PUBLIC SALE 
Puenrx, Va.—The Phenix (Va.) Roll- 
er Mills, with the storage facilities and 
freight elevator, as well as other prop- 
erty of J. E. Gilliam, was offered for 
sale at a public auction here recently. 
H. F. Gilliam, operator of the mill, had 
been called into the armed services. Hop- 
kins Bros., Lynchburg, Va., was in charge 
of the proceedings. 
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BIOCHEMIST WILL DISCUSS 
‘ANIMAL FEEDING RESEARCH 

The opening méeting of the North- 
west Section, American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, will be held at Freddie’s 
Cafe, Minneapolis, at noon, Oct. 2. Dr. 
L. S. Palmer, professor in the depart- 
ment of biochemistry, University of Min- 
nesota, will discuss problems in animal 
nutrition research. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
PRICE RANGE LOWER 


Decline at Kansas City Follows Heavy 
Trading With Market Pressed by 
Mill Hedging 


Prices on millfeed futures are down 
on the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
following a period of heavy trading in 
which the market was subject to pres- 
sure from mill hedging in the months of 
January and February and from lack 
of spot booking. 
(There is a consid- 
erable amount of dis- 
tressed millfeed tied 
up on the tracks.) 
Prices range irregu- 
lar to lower on the St. Louis millfeed 
futures market. The situation is little 
changed. Continued uncertainty about 
legislation, together with the presence 
of excessive carrying charges, continues 
to depress the market, and activity is ex- 
ceptionally light. Cash bran is 25c off 
and gray shorts steady. Offerings are 
adequate for the indifferent demand. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Sept. 28: 










Prices 
a Little 
Down 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
Gee ccnvecvacre 34.85 32.20* 32.75 
POOVOMIMOP .ccccccce 35.35 33.25 34.40 
DPOOOMINEP no cccccce 35.50 34.25 34.35 
January ........... 836.76 34.75 34.85 
oy» eee 35.90 35.15 35.25 
BED. so we ccescccee 36.25 35.75* 35.65 


All other ‘quotations bid. 
Closing prices of millfeed futures on 

the Kansas City Board of Trade in 

dollars per ton, Monday, Sept. 28: 


*Nominal. 


Bran Shorts 
| MP ERPTPECTEEE Teer 28.75 32.50 
 ovssecedeedcweaes 29.95 33.25 
| PRT PET TREC LET Te 31.00 33.40 
SUNT nc cers rseasissvens 31.75 33.50 
se ae .04.4's be0 08 50.88 32.00 33.90 
|” Fre Tree rere 32.50 34.15 


All quotations bid. 
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FLOUR, FEED TRADES 
CONTINUE BAG DEMAND 


Manufacturers Buy Steadily on Gray 
Goods Market—Cotton Prices 
Decline 





New York, N. Y.—Continued demand 
from feed, flour, fertilizer, potatoe bag- 
gers and other sources has increased in 
volume to a point more in line than be- 
fore with the seasonal expectations pre- 
dicted by the trade for the past several 
weeks. 

With virtually all sources now active 
in the market, bag manufacturers are 
quite satisfied with the volume and are 
buying steadily on the gray goods mar- 
ket as orders for the finished bags are 
accepted. Supplies of 40-inch 3.75 and 
40-inch 4.25 yard sheting constructions 
have dwindled with the increasing in- 
quiry, and osnaburgs are in good de- 
mand, particularly the 36-inch 3.90 and 
40-inch 3.50 yard constructions for po- 
tato bags. Demand for the latter con- 
struction is heavy in this section, with 
packers from other areas reported stock- 
ing all the second-hand bags available. 

Prices on the New York cotton ex- 
change declined on the strength of rumors 
that the President might veto legislation 
calling for higher parity provisions. Values 
that had advanced to high levels fell off 
40@75c bale with reports that President 
Roosevelt would view with disfavor any 
bill including all farm labor in parity 
and might carry out his threat to use 
executive powers to establish ceilings. 

The earlier upswing resulted mostly 
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from action from the farm bloc to get 
a new parity set-up written into the bill, 
but growing conviction that presidential 
opposition was in view caused prices to 
fall off. Relatively few hedges appeared 
during the advance and, although they in- 
creased somewhat toward the peak, they 
were still comparatively light, consider- 
ing that spot sales moved to 50,000 bales 
at the time, a record day’s turnover for 
the season. Leading spot firms were buy- 
ing in the market. 

Although most purchasers in the bag 
market are seeking quick delivery, some 
are willing to arrange for shipment 
throughout the next three months, while 
others are even booking for delivery in 
January and February of next year. 

Reports state that the Army Engineers 
Corps has taken all of the burlap stock- 
pile held in the government’s two-thirds 
stockpile, both heavyweights and light- 
weights. No sales to the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. have been recorded. 

Importers have made a few scattered 
sales to bag manufacturers as offers of 
burlap from Calcutta increased. How- 
ever, there is still comparatively little 
interest in new orders as the backlog 
of unfilled orders in India is still very 
great, and until this backlog can be re- 
duced through improved shipping ar- 
rangements little activity is anticipated. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
6.97 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 13.90 as compared with 
18.61 a year ago. 
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NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 
GUIDES WHEAT PRICES 


Quotations Advance to Highest Point 
Since Mid-January—Snow Dam- 
ages Grain in Shock 





Wheat prices appear to be very sus- 
ceptible to any and all news from Wash- 
ington regarding what would and what 
would not be finally written into the 
forthcoming anti-inflation legislation. In- 
fluenced largely by the House action in 

adopting an amend- 

ment to anti-inflation 

legislation that 

would increase par- 

ity by about 12%, 

prices have moved 
upward to the highest levels since mid- 
January. 

Weather in the spring wheat belt was 
unfavorable for completion of harvest 
operations during the past week. Rains 
and snows delayed threshing quite gen- 
erally and there was considerable damage 
to grain still out in the shock. In the 
principal winter wheat belt, the prepara- 
tion of soil mostly made satisfactory 
progress with seeding progressing in the 
more northwestern and western portions; 
it is well along in the southwestern plains 
with early seeded grain coming to good 
stands. In western Kansas more than 
half of the intended acreage has been 
sown and seeding is beginning in the 
East where drier weather is needed. In 
the eastern portions of the winter wheat 
belt some wheat has been sown but seed- 
ing is not yet general in this area. 








A wheat purchase program to aid 
farmers whose wheat has been damaged 
by fungus or which has sprouted, was au- 
thorized by the secretary Sept. 24. Un- 
der the program the Commodity Credit 
Corp. is authorized to purchase country 
run wheat grading No. 3 or lower solely 
because of fungus or sprout. damage but 
containing not more than 14144% mois- 
ture. Minimum prices paid for this 
wheat are 13c below the 1942 loan values. 
There is an additional discount of Ic 
bu for each 1% damage in excess of 7% 
total damage. 

The corporation is authorized to buy 
wheat grading below No. 3 because of 
factors other than fungus or sprout dam- 
age at relative prices, depending on its 
condition. Under no circumstances, how- 
ever, will wheat grading musty, sour, 
chaffy or weather damaged be bought 
under this program. 
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INTERSTATE BAKERIES 
LEASES SUPREME PLANT 


Large Los Angeles Bakery Added to 
Nafziger Group—Expansion in 
Business Reported 





Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Roy Nafziger, pres- 
ident, announces that the Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. has leased the property of 
the Supreme Bakery Co., Los Angeles, 
formerly known as the Radford Bakery. 
It is one of the largest baking plants in 
southern California, with a capacity of 
750,000 Ibs of bread a week. 

The newly acquired unit will continue 
the sale of the Supreme company’s “Town 
Talk” brand and, added to 11 other west 
coast Interstate plants, will enable that 
company to keep even with an increase 
in its volume of business amounting to 
50% in less than two years. 

Negotiations resulting in the transac- 
tion on Sept. 26 were conducted directly 
between Roy Nafziger and Phil Mayer, 
president of the Supreme company. 
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N. CAROLINA MILL NAMED 
IN PURE FOOD VIOLATION 


The Interstate Milling Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., has been charged with violating 
the federal food, drug and cosmetic act. 
Stowe Moody is president of the concern 
and Fred A. Greene, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The defendants are charged with ship- 
ping adulterated corn meal from Char- 
lotte to Tampa, Fla., and are charged 
in second and third counts with ship- 
ping adulterated food to two Jackson- 
ville concerns. 

The case will be heard the week of 
Oct. 5 at Charlotte. 
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POTOMAC STATES BAKERS 
SCHEDULE WINTER MEETING 


The Potomac States Bakers Association 
has scheduled its annual winter conven- 
tion for Jan. 24-26, 1943, at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. J. Arthur 
Nolde is president of the organization. 
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BAKERS SUPPLY GROUP 
PLANS MEETING OCT. 16-17 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The annual convention 
of the National Bakers Supply House 
Association will be held Oct. 16-17 at the 
Palmer House, Chicago. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 


» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


(Reported by mills producing 65% of 


the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 











Previous Sept. 27 Sept. 28, Sept. 30 

Sept. 26, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 

DL. cttcbhousenaeaneeedue *381,911 367,396 376,654 390,932 430,556 

SL. «5090 cbs'een0esiedetes 576,076 580,380 578,580 539,225 656,468 

SEED cove reswecesctosecesves 213,573 228,387 204,235 216,603 269,659 

Central West—Eastern Div..... *138,613 140,813 136,690 141,349 129,925 

Western Division .......... 73,732 67,817 66,804 69,386 85,469 

CE ss neebo0.0¢.6.606 005.6000 *27,474 29,787 26,573 38,970 44,865 

North Pacific Comat .....cscece 92,737 106,732 136,499 161,331 162,517 

_,. . MU CCVUerTrererreerre 1,504,116 1,521,312 1,526,035 1,557,796 1,779,459 
*Partly estimated. 

Crop-year production 

o———— Percentage of activity -— c July 1 to “ 

Sept. 26, Previous Sept. 27, Sept. 28, Sept. 30, Sept. 26, Sept. 27, 

1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 

Northwest ....... 69 66 66 68 75 3,934,013 3,933,809 

Southwest ....... 81 82 82 76 95 6,615,752 6,666,085 

) nT 72 77 69 74 90 2,475,880 2,472,507 

Central West— 

Eastern Div. .. 76 76 75 75 80 1,671,198 1,524,749 

Western Div. .. 63 58 57 59 73 760,685 700,482 

Southeast ....... 59 62 70 70 79 300,777 291,204 

N. Pacific Coast.. 55 64 66 75 73 1,747,730 1,678,800 

TWAS ciscess 72 73 72 72 84 17,506,035 17,167,638 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 








Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Sept. 20-26 ..... 415,500 355,997 86 
Previous week .. 415,500 35° 85 
Beer BM c0:060.0 415,500 83 
Two years ago... 415,500 75 
PUVO-FORP GVOTERS. ciccccccccccveses 77 
TOR=FORF GVETERO cccccccvccscoeres 74 
Kansas City 
Sept. 20-26 ..... 180,000 135,820 75 
Previous week 180,000 137,797 77 
YeO@r Q@BO ..cees 180,000 144,234 80 
Two years ago... 180,000 133,787 74 
PivO-VOOFr GVOTERO .ccccccsesccsecss 77 
TON-FERF BVETARS .cccccrecccvesess 75 
Wichita 
Sept. 20-26 ..... 56,700 39,269 69 
Previous week .. 45,500 80 
(oe eee 40,865 72 
Two years ago... 56,700 44,886 79 
Salina 
Sept. 20-26 ..... 56,100 44,990 80 
Previous week .. 56,100 43,492 78 
Tee Oe. sccaees 56,100 49,704 89 
Two years ago... 56,100 49,319 88 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 20-26 ..... 94,800 52 
Previous week 94,800 61 
BOOP BOO occveve 130,800 71 
Two years ago... 141,600 64 
WIVO-VOEP GVOPORS occ cccccccctioeves 66 
See OID .. .66.4.0'0 50:08 co ceeeue 69 

Portland District 

Sept. 20-26 ..... 73,200 43,154 59 
Previous week 73,200 49,193 67 
ZORP. BHO cccesege 74,600 43,846 59 
Two years ago... 74,600 71,054 95 
DWAVO<VORE GVOTERE «cccccccsveccesce 65 
TON=FORE BVOTERS 06 ccvivesvsccecses 64 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgfa mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 20-26 ..... 46,200 27,474 59 
Previous week .. 48,300 29,787 62 
Year ago ......-+ 3 26,573 70 
Two years ago... 38,970 70 
PEVO+¥ORF BVOPARO «oc ccccticececcccs 71 
DOR-FORE GVOCERS 6s 00d 500 6b ecuren 74 


Production for current week is estimated. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 








Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 20-26 ..... 376,950 235,464 62 
Previous week 376,950 30,114 61 
TORP GOP accicer 389,550 353 60 
Two years ago... 389,550 35,690 61 
PIVG+FOOF GVOTABO 2 cccccccvecccccse 56 
WeORe BVOVGGS 6 0664600 s cn cssaes 57 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 





Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 20-26 ..... 180,300 81 
Previous week 180,300 76 
TOAF OHO sscccss 179,100 79 
Two years ago... 180,900 86 
PEVO=VORP BVOTAMO cc ccccrceccevecee 70 
ZOM=FORE GVGTERS cisccccrcccsesces 64 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Bent. 20-26 .cece 183,350 138,613 75 
Previous week 185,610 140,813 76 
ere 182,820 136,690 75 
Two years ago... 189,420 141,349 75 
WIVO+FORL GVOTERMO oc ccccccccccccece 73 
BPOR-VORF AVOTEMO 2c cccccscccccnes 74 


Production for current week is partly esti- 
mated. 
Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 20-26 ..... 117,600 73,732 63 
Previous week 117,600 67,817 58 
BOOP GOD «co ccves 117,600 66,804 57 
Two years ago... 117,600 69,386 59 
WEVO*FORS GVOTEME 2ccvecccssivesoses 58 





PON<FOGE GQVOTERS csvcssccircrccsses 60 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 20-26 ..... 294,600 213,573 72 

Previous week 294,600 228,387 77 

FOOr GOO cescses 294,600 204,235 69 

Two years ago... 289,800 216,603 74 

WEVO+¥VOOGT GVOTAGO ccc cccciscscasves 76 

TON-YOGr AVETAGZE 2... cccccccccceee 79 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y¥. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-— Southwest, -—Northwest—, 


--—Buffalo——, 7~—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 





Sept. 20-26 ..... 27,106 320,921 13,891 
Previous week 27,297 14,250 
Two weeks ago.. 24,534 11,313 
SE, .0626a6ea0-0% 27,126 316,358 14,433 
BOOP cs ccevesces 25,289 292,108 14,631 
Zeer -+-- 80,394 316,119 16,795 
er err 26,393 297,681 14,588 
Five-yr. average 27,262 308,637 14,868 


production to date production to date production to date 


153,907 8,009 95,482 49,006 570,310 
8,565 50,112 
7,291 43,138 
154,520 7,659 94,090 49,218 564,968 
150,177 8,123 95,211 48,043 537,496 
166,197 10,112 102,732 57,301 585,048 
159,678 8,996 102,876 49,977 560,235 
156,896 8,580 98,078 50,710 563,611 
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BAD WEATHER SLOWS 
HARVEST IN CANADA 


<— 
Little Progress Made in Threshing Dur- 
ing Week of Snow and Rain— 
Heavy Frosts Common 


Winnirec, Man.—Snow flurries, rain 
and heavy dews over vast sections of 
western Canada have combined to delay 
harvest operations. Comparatively little 
progress was made in threshing during 
the past week and the quality of all 
grains has been impaired. Heavy frosts 
were common. 

Everything is being done to hasten 
harvest operations and a few weeks of 
clear weather would see little grain left 
unthreshed. - The law is turning a blind 
eye to Sunday threshing and authorities 
have indicated that men employed in es- 
sential farm work, where the harvest is 
late, will not be called for military train- 
ing until the end of October. 

Increased numbers of combines from 
the United States are moving into west- 
ern Canada and will aid materially in 
speeding up the harvest. Reports from 
Regina, however, indicate that some own- 
ers returned their machines to the states 
as they were dissatisfied with going 
wages. 
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LANGENDORF SALES HIT 
RECORD BUT PROFITS OFF 


San Francisco, Cat. — Langendorf 
United Bakeries, Inc., for the year ended 
June 27, 1942, reports net profits of 
$276,543, after all charges and provision 
of $240,000 for federal income taxes. 

This is $49,899 less than the $326,442 
net profit reported for the preceding 
fiscal year, after deducting $120,000 for 
federal income taxes. 

The $240,000 provision for federal in- 
come taxes includes allowance for pro- 
posed 1942 rates, in so far as they are 
applicable to fiscal year corporations. 

The current year’s net profit was equal 
to 8.2 times annual preferred dividend 





requirements and, after preferred divi- 
dends, to $3.04 a share on class “A” stock, 
and to 75¢ a share on class “B” stock. 

Net sales for the 1942 year set an all- 
time high record, totaling $11,778,326, or 
$2,397,510 more than in the preceding 
jiscal year, or a gain of 25.56%. 
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USDA ENCOURAGES FARMERS 
TO DIVERT WHEAT ACREAGE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture is urging wheat 
growers who are planning their produc- 
tion for 1943 to divert as much wheat 
acreage they can to crops more 
needed in the war program, and desig- 
nated the following crops as being espe- 
cially important: 

Flaxseed, dry beans, dry peas, cover 
crop seed, sugar beet, SxP and Sea 
Island cotton, hemp, peanuts for oil, 
soybeans for beans, castor beans, and 
certain feed grain crops (except corn 
in the commercial corn counties) to be 
designated in areas where such feed 
crops will produce as much or more 
feed than wheat. 

The department said that farmers may 
select any of these crops which can be 
grown satisfactorily and substitute such 
crops acre for acre for wheat in earning 
1943 AAA payments. The 1943 AAA 
program, as now shaping up, it was 





as 
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pointed out, will require farmers to seed 
at least 90% of their wheat acreage al- 
lotment either to wheat or the designated 
“war crops” or feed grain crops in 
order to be in full compliance. Pur- 
pose of this requirement is to secure full 
wartime production from all available 
cropland. 

State AAA offices are being asked to 
designate immediately the feed crops 
which should be encouraged in place of 
wheat in their states. Price support 
programs will be developed wherever 
necessary to support prices of war crops, 
and of feed grains through support 
prices on livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts, 

The list of approved crops will help 
wheat farmers in making plans to in- 
crease their 1943 production of these 
needed commodities, the department said. 
This year’s bumper wheat crop, plus 
carry-over, has resulted in a two-year 
supply which taxes storage and trans- 
portation facilities. It is most impor- 
tant, the department emphasized, that 
wheat growers divert just as much 
wheat acreage as possible to these other 
crops which are more greatly needed in 
the war program. 
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WHEAT BREAKS ELEVATOR 

Wicuira, Kansas.—Too much wheat 
after several years of slack crops burst 
an elevator at Kiowa, Kansas, and spilled 
7,000 bus of wheat over the railroad 
tracks. Part of the walls burst outward 
under the pressure of the grain and the 
wheat gushed out. The heavy timbers 
remained standing and the elevator is 
being repaired so that the wheat can be 
returned to the bin. 
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Pacific N. W. Wheat 
Sales to Southwest 
Drop Off Somewhat 


PorrLanp, Orecon.—Wheat sales to 
Kansas mills have slowed down with 
mills bidding less money, and farmers 
checking their offerings. Yet there still 
is a substantial inquiry and sales have 
been freely made. Kansas mills have not 
followed the upward trend and are not 
bidding as high for wheat as they were. 
Farmers are not as anxious to sell, due 
no doubt to pending legislation in Con- 
gress which is expected to force prices 
upward. 

Mills have not been active buyers due 
to a light flour business, both in export 
and domestic trade. 

Harvesting has been delayed in some 
of the later sections due to rains, and 
there is still a considerable volume to be 
brought in from the fields. Fall seeding 
has been delayed due to lack of moisture 
in most places. It has been a dry fall 
and unless rains come promptly, seeding 
in the dust will be started. 
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WHEAT SEEDING ADVANCES 

Oxvtanoma Criry, OxLta.—Wheat seed- 
ing is well advanced in the northwestern 
wheat belt and continues to be the major 
farm activity in other grain producing 
areas. Some of the small grains of early 
planting is already up to a good stand. 
Corn yields are reported to be above av- 
erage in most sections as harvest pro- 
gresses. Harvest is general in grain sor- 
ghums and yields are good to excellent 
except in the localities. where damage was 
considerable from insect or from exces- 
Sive rains. Late plantings are beginning 
to head. 
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Excessive Rains in Northwest 
Cause Heavy Damage to Wheat 


MINNEAPOLIS, Mtnn.—The quality of 
grain in many sections has been impaired 
by continued and excessive rains during 
harvest and threshing operations and 
some heavy losses will be sustained by 
many farmers over the Dakotas, Minne- 
sota and Canada, the Cargill Crop Bulle- 
tin states. 

Due to the shortage of terminal eleva- 
tor space, a large amount of this year’s 
crop is being stored on the farm. To 
secure a government loan, farmers must 
store their good grain and protect it in 
suitable buildings. Much of the delay in 
harvesting and threshing has been due 
to the acute shortage of farm labor as 
many of the younger men have been 
called to the service or are employed in 
defense work. 

With record numbers of livestock and 
poultry, record supplies of feed grains, 
hay and forage, and the best fall pas- 
tures since 1915, the Cargill bulletin ex- 


pects the high production of livestock 
and livestock products to continue until 
next year’s crop is harvested. The excep- 
tionally favorable supply of soil mois- 
ture insures a bright outlook for next 
year’s crops. Comparatively few sections 
of the country report a deficiency of soil 
moisture, although some could use more 
surface moisture soon. 

The durum crop has suffered a severe 
loss in quality by the recent rains. The 
yield per acre of spring wheat was placed 
at 20 bus per acre which is a record, 
exceeding by 2 bus the high yields of 
1895 and 1915. Both the durum yield 
of 19.6 bus and other spring wheat at 20.1 
bus are records. Yields reported by Car- 
gill correspondents in the Dakotas, Min- 
nesota and Montana are unusually high. 
No individual state records were est:b- 
lished, but the yield this year is the 
highest in 47 years in North Dakota, 41 
years in Washington and 20 years in 
Minnesota, South Dakota and Montina. 





HARVEST WORKERS TO GET ODT ORDER TO INCLUDE 


NECESSARY GAS SUPPLY 


Migratory workers, including farm la- 
borers who move with the harvest from 
one section of the country to another, 
need have no fear of being stranded 
away from home by the advent of na- 
tional gasoline rationing, William M. Jef- 
WPB rubber 


nounced. 


fers, director, has an- 


Under present gasoline rationing in the 
East, and under plans being prepared 
for the entire nation to conserve the 
country’s auto tires, workers engaged on 
farms and war construction projects 
rank as essential workers in the war 
effort. They therefore are entitled to 
supplementary gasoline rations to move 
about as their work requires. 

Those now away from home who de- 
cide to stay in the areas where they are 
now working, will be entitled to gasoline 
rations necessary to enable them to carry 
on their work, and to get back to their 
home towns when their work has been 
completed. 
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Wheat Loss From Rain 
and Snow Not Great, 
Trade Believes 


Minn.—There 
merous pessimistic reports over the large 
percentage of tough, wet and damaged 
wheat in current arrivals at terminals. 
It is true that a lot of wheat was caught 
by rain and snow in the shock in North 
Dakota and Montana, but many in the 
trade say the percentage, as compared 
with the total crop, is negligible. In 
North Dakota, it was mostly durum that 
was caught. It is believed that farmers 
are holding on to their good wheat and 
are only shipping the wet, damaged kind, 
as they cannot get a government loan 
on it. 


MINNEAPOLIS, are nu- 
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LIGHTNING HITS MILL MOTOR 
Lightning crippled the ‘motor in the 
power plant of the Red Wing (Minn.) 
Milling Co., and kept the mill idle last 
week. 


COMPLETE TIRE INVENTORY 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—Applications for 
Certificates of War Necessity under Gen- 
eral Order ODT No. 21 will provide the 
Office of Defense Transportation with a 
complete inventory of all tires now on 
the wheels of the country’s more than 
5,000,000 nonmilitary commercial vehicles 
or held for the use of such vehicles. 

In applying for a Certificate of War 
Necessity, every operator must report 
the number and condition of all tires in 
his possession by sizes or size groups, 
including both new and used tires. 

In addition, the operator must list 
the mileage of tires, by sizes, which were 
removed from service, in 1941, exclusive 
of retreaded or recapped tires, thus giv- 
ing the ODT a definite gauge on normal 
consumption of new tires by commercial 
vehicles. ; 

One type of application blank will be 
mailed to operators of one or two ve- 
hicles; another to fleet operators—those 
operating more than two vehicles. Mail- 
ing of the application blanks, together 
with detailed instructions on how to {ill 
them out and other relevant: data, is to 
begin shortly. 
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OIL CONTENT ABOVE AVERAGE 
Winnirec, Man.—The oil content of 
the new Canadian flax crop at 42.7%, and 
the iodine value of the extracted linseed 
oil at 188.1 units, are well above average, 
according to a preliminary report issued 
by the Board of Grain Commissioners’ 
Laboratory. These results are particu- 
larly encouraging in view of the large 
quantities of linseed oil required for paint 
and other drying-oil industries, and the 
importance of these to the war effort. 
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J. 0. MICKELSON RESIGNS 
FULTON BAG MILLS POST 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—J. O. Mickelson 
of St. Paul, who has been associated 
with the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mill: 
since the company opened its branch in 
Minneapolis in 1923, has resigned. . His 
. plans for the future are indefinite. Mr. 
Mickelson is well known to interior mill- 
ers of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Every bushel of wheat washed 
in pure water 


“POLAR BEAR” 


The kind and quality of flour 





that you never hear 
criticized. 


; _ FOUNDED BY 
3 x1 ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 








PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 























For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 














Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


WEBER G 





\re 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 











Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


e with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched | and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 





“BLODGETT’S”’ B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
RYE MILLERS OF 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White Ld WHEAT and RYE bd 


—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


-FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


“Good Morning— 


we are pleased but 











not at all surprised 

to learn that you liked 
your first car of 
‘Sunny Kansas. 

even better than we 


promised you would.” 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA - - 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 


KANSAS institute 




























WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 




























Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























ABA ASKS OPA TO STOP 
SHORTING SUGAR GRANTS 


The American Bakers Association has 
asked OPA to stop deducting,—from cur- 
rent sugar allotments of bakers,—alleged- 
ly “unauthorized” allotment increases 
which such bakers received from their 
local boards following special applica- 
tions expressly provided for in OPA’s 
Rationing Order No. 3. 

In a letter from the Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel and Secretary of Public 
Relations of ABA at Washington to 
Walter Dietz, chief of the bakery unit, 
OPA sugar section, the association says: 
“We are receiving reports from bakers 
who in good faith have applied for in- 
creased sugar allotments, using the regu- 
lar special purpose application form, 
who have been granted such allotments, 
who have used the sugar, and who are 
now being told that local boards or state 
directors were not authorized to grant 
such increased allotments, and that the 
sugar must in effect be ‘given back’ by 
deductions from regular future allot- 
ments to which they are entitled under 
the order.” 

ABA points out that there is no basis 
in Rationing Order No. 3 for determin- 
ing now that such increased allotments 
were prohibited by the order and must 
be recovered. 

On the contrary, ABA says, the only 
sensible conclusion from the provisions 
of the order and from OPA announce- 
ments was that state directors had au- 
thority to approve applications filed 
with local boards for increased allot- 
ments, and that any industrial user was 
justified in applying on OPA form No. 
R-315 for an adjustment and in using 
any additional sugar granted to him as 
a result of such an application. 

“We strongly urge the Office of Price 
Administration,” the letter concludes, “to 
direct its representatives to discontinue 
penalizing users for acceptance and use 
of allotments granted to them by other 
OPA representatives. 

“For the future, if the intention is 
that state directors shall have no author- 
ity to act upon such petitions, the order 
should so state, in understandable terms.” 
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FOOD SITUATION IN GREECE 

Lonvon, Eno.—A dispatch from the 
Istanbul correspondent of the Times re- 
ports that, in Greece—at least in Athens 
and the Pirzeus—the food situation has 
never been so bad as during the last few 
weeks. One reason is that the Germans 
have requisitioned, for dispatch to their 
armies in Africa, all vegetables and 
fruits. The second reason is that, on 
account of the deterioration of the food 
situation in Turkey, supplies which were 
sent from there have practically ceased. 

Fortunately, there will be some allevia- 
tion of the situation in that arrangements 
have been made for supplies of wheat 
and flour to be sent from the United 
States and Canada. It was announced 
in Parliament a few days ago by the 
Minister of Economic Warfare that 15,- 
000 tons of Canadian wheat would be sent 
to Greece monthly. 
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Stored wheat should be inspected at 
least once monthly to make certain that 
no insect infestation is causing the wheat 
to heat and ruin, is the opinion of Dr. 
F. A. Fenton, entomologist with the 
Oklahoma A. and M. College. 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bblis Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








**“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our 93rd year 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


coc Bove 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Dealers On Way Out? 
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Farm Price Bills May Give U. S. 
A Monopoly in Grain Trading 


Control of farm prices as now pro- 
posed in Congress would mean that ulti- 
mately the government would become the 
sole buyer and seller of grain with con- 
sequent regimentation of the farmers 
and blockading of existing marketing 
machinery, H. S. Austrian, acting presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
has warned members of the exchanges. 
He urged them in a letter to express 
themselves to their congressmen and also 
to the President as to the effect of the 
proposals now being considered in House 
and Senate. 

“The proposal set forth in the bills 
before the House and Senate does not 
give additional benefits to the farmer,” 
Mr. Austrian asserted, pointing out that 
90% of parity crop loans in place of the 
existing 85% loans, and a reduction of 
110% of parity price ceilings to 100%, 
are proposed. 

“At present the farmer is receiving a 
loan of 85% of parity plus soil conserva- 
tion and parity benefit payments which 
bring his total income to 100% of par- 
ity,’ Mr. Austrian wrote. “If 90% loan 
rate is established by law and the Presi- 
dent’s instructions are followed by Con- 
gress, then soil conservation and parity 
payments will be reduced to 10%. This 
then will mean that, unless the parity 
formula is revised upward, the producer 
would be in identically the same position 
so far as money received from the fed- 
eral government is concerned as he is 
at the present time. 

“The 90% loan rate plus interest and 
commission charges would almost equal 
the 100% ceiling, so that loans would 
automatically be forced to default. The 
farmer would get the loan rate plus the 
reduced benefit payment only. The only 
possible result would be concentration 
of all grain in government ownership. 
It would mean strict regimentation of 
agriculture and the government would 
necessarily become the sole buyer and 
seller of grain. 

“Clearly, the proposal now before Con- 
gress will seriously reduce such liquidity 
as the market now enjoys and will re- 
sult in a blockade of the marketing ma- 
chinery, because the natural outcome of 
such a program would concentrate the 
ownership and control of all grains in 
the hands of the government agencies 
with its consequent regimentation of the 
farmers. If the government under such 
a plan became the sole buyer and seller 
of grain, there would be no place in the 
economic setup of America for the grain 
dealers.” 

¥ ¥ 


Co-operate, Grain 
Conference Is Told 


A recommendation that the nation’s 
grain marketing industry offer the gov- 
ernment its fullest co-operation in solv- 
ing the intricate problem of handling 
grain on a wartime basis was made by 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
directors at a conference in Chicago 
called by the National Grain Trade 
Council. 

The conference was called to discuss 
proposed anti-inflation legislation now 





before Congress, and its effect on the 
nation’s grain marketing machinery. 

The Minneapolis men stated their belief 
that the interests of the trade “must be 
subordinated to the best interests of the 
country as a whole to assure all-out co- 
operation in winning the war.” 

It was recommended the grain trade 
offer the government the co-operation of 
men experienced in marketing and proc- 
essing grain to work out the program 
which will best accomplish this purpose. 

Facilities and functions of the grain 
markets, it was contended, “can and 
should be used in developing and admin- 
istering such legislation as it applies to 
grain.” 

It was pointed out, for example, that 
wheat prices are governed by a number 
of factors such as weight, protein con- 
tent, moisture—all of which affect the 
quantity and quality of flour produced. 

Therefore, price ceilings should be so 
operated that they will give full recogni- 
tion to these factors. 
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RUBBER TALK IS SCHEDULED 
FOR CHICAGO A.A.C.C, DINNER 

Dr. Herbert A. Winkelmann, technical 
director for the Dryden Rubber Co., will 
discuss the rubber situation at the open- 
ing fall meeting of the Midwest Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, in Chicago, Oct. 5. 

Dr. Winkelmann was a captain in the 
chemical warfare service during the last 
war, and has since held many technical 
positions in the rubber industry. The 
author of many articles, he now devotes 
part of his time to teaching courses in 
synthetic rubber to chemists at the Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology. 

The meeting and dinner will be held 
at Huyler’s Restaurant, beginning at 
6 p.m. 
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BAKERS OF BERLIN ORDERED 
TO PRODUCE BETTER BREAD 
New York, N. Y.—Reports reaching 
this country from Germany state that 
Berlin bakers are being threatened with 
severe punishment if they cannot learn 
quickly to produce a better loaf of bread 
from the poor substitute materials now 
available. The bread is reported to con- 
sist of ingredients that cannot be baked, 
with the consequence that it adheres to 
the knife when sliced. Government offi- 
cials insist the poor quality is the result 
of improper use of the ersatz materials 
available. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEENAH BAKERY CLOSED 
NeenaH, Wis.—The Neenah (Wis.) 
Baking Co. has closed “for the duration.” 
Difficulties in procuring skilled workers 
caused the shut-down, it was announced. 
The firm was established in 1891. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CORN PRODUCTS CO. DIVIDEND 
New York, N. Y.—Directors of the 
Corn Products Refining Co. have voted 
a dividend of 65c on the common stock, 
payable Oct. 20, a reduction from the 
quarterly basis of 75c a share in effect 
since 1930. Sharply increased federal 
taxes prompted the action and George 
M. Moffett, president and chairman, said 











that the company is operating at full 
capacity, with strong demand for all 
products and high operating earnings. 
However, dividends must be determined 
on the basis of earnings after taxes and 
the company does not propose to weaken 
its strong current asset position by pay- 
ing out dividends which are not earned 
on this basis. 
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RICHARD FLEESON WITH ARNOLD 

Richard Fleeson, Greencastle, Ind., is 
tepresenting the Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, in Indiana. He is a 
native of Sterling, a graduate of Kansas 
University and comes from an old and 
well-known family in that part of Kan- 
sas. He has made good progress in the 
sale of flour since moving into Indiana. 
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ODT ASKS FURTHER SHIFT 
OF PASSENGER TRAVEL 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Week-end con- 
gestion on rail and bus lines is still grow- 
ing, according to a statement of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 

Calling attention to the increased pas- 
senger traffic which the common carriers 
must absorb because of the rubber short- 
age, gasoline rationing and _ military 
travel, ODT disclosed that 51% of the 
total weekly ticket sales are recorded on 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, the heav- 
iest selling being done on Saturday, of 
course. Fifty-seven per cent of the sales 
should come on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, leaving only 
43% for the week-end, it was said. 

A review of summer travel disclosed 
that progress made thus far toward keep- 
ing down week-end travel has been due 
mainly to the co-operation of government 
agencies and private business organiza- 
tions, particularly insurance companies 
and banks. 
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INCREASED GRAIN RECEIPTS 
IN DULUTH CUTS STORAGE 
Dututu, Minn.—The heavy increase 
in grain stocks, amounting to 2,602,000 
bus last week, raised the total now held 
here to 41,278,000 bus, the peak for the 
crop, and has reduced storage space in 
the elevators accordingly. A continuance 
of movement on such a large scale, even 
for only a short period, would seriously 
aggravate the storage problem. The 
eastern call for grain supplies is not very 
urgent or extensive and with limited boat 
tonnage facilities to move grain, no ma- 
terial improvement can be expected in 
that quarter. Starting of car loading 
of 100,000 bus of flaxseed to move by rail 
to the eastern seaboard began last week. 
A permit is necessary to ship barley out 
of this market to the Twin Cities. 


| Se ee AS EMO a LES ON AR RMR i Bas 
HOW PITTSBURGH SHOPPERS 
GO TO MARKET 
PittspuRGH, Pa.— Among Pitts- 


burgh district residents who do their 
food shopping by automobile, only 





about one in every seven takes a friend 
along. This is the way the shoppers 
go to market: The largest number, 
41.3%, walk to the store; the second 
largest number, 34.2%, drive their 
own cars; and street cars bring 14% 
to market, buses 4.2% and other 
means of transportation 1.1%. 
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Tells Industries 
How to Save Fuel 
to Aid War Effort 


* 
Consumption Cut as High as 30% in 
Plants Which Follow 12 Rules, Says 
Official of Minneapolis-Honeywell 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Twelve ways in 
which industrial plants can save fuel 
were revealed in a program of wartime 
conservation developed by engineers of 
the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

“Actual tests show that where these 
rules have been put into effect, fuel sav- 
ings as high as 30% have resulted,” says 
John E. Haines, manager of the air con- 
ditioning controls division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, leading mass producer of pre- 
cision equipment. “ 

The 12 fuel conservation rules, based 
on the company’s 57 years of experience 
in supplying controls to industry, follow: 

1. Maintain the minimum permissible 
temperature in each section of an indus- 
trial building. For example, the office at 
68 degrees, the machine room at 62, as- 
sembly room 65 and storage space 50. 
Remember that lower temperatures are 
more comfortable where manual labor 
is performed. 

2. Maintain even temperatures in all 
occupied spaces and take frequent read- 
ings or recordings to be certain that 
these temperatures are being maintained. 

3. Turn off the heat in unoccupied 
spaces or reduce the temperature to 
just above 32 degrees where freezing 
would cause damage. 

4. Disconnect unused lines and radia- 
tion. 

5. Reduce temperatures at least 10 
degrees when space is not being used, 
such as at night. 

6. Use ventilating fans only when 
absolutely necessary and reduce the 
amount of outside air taken into a prac- 
tical minimum. 

7. Insulate all doors and windows and 
keep them closed except to maintain a 
minimum of ventilation required for the 
workers’ comfort. 

8. Remove anything which shields 
radiators, such as machines and cabinets, 
so that there will be no retarding of the 
flow of heat. 

9. Have a competent heating engineer 
make a complete survey of the heating 
system and make any changes he recom- 
mends, 

10. Employ a competent maintenance 
man to operate the heating system and 
make a complete survey of the system 
at least once a month. 

1l. Make every effort to obtain the co- 
operation of everyone in the building to 
save fuel by keeping windows and doors 
closed and by reporting overheating. 

12. Control the temperature of hot 
water delivered to factory processes and 
washrooms at the minimum permissible. 
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MOVES HEADQUARTERS TO NEW YORK 

New York, N. Y.—The Winthrop 
Chemical Co. has announced that Robert 
S. Whiteside is now making his head- 
quarters in the company’s New York 
office. Mr. Whiteside, who has been lo- 
cated in Cincinnati, Ohio, is in charge of 
the firm’s technical sales work, which 
includes improvement in the application 
of enrichment in foods. Mr. Whiteside 
will also render technical service to the 
milling and baking industries. 
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ARNOLD 


—_— = 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 












A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 





Dehydration of Foods 





























Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
“ ” “ ” 
CERES No. Al 
Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 




















The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 



















PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 


















THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ¢ KANSAS 



















PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 
















TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 

















(Continued from page 6.) 
the first the eggs are sprayed under 
pressure into the upper part of a high- 
ceiling heated chamber. The second 
method involves drying in metal trays 
in specially constructed cabinets through 
which hot air is forced. By the third 
method a thin film of liquid egg travels 
on an endless belt which traverses a 
warm chamber through which filtered air 
Before using any of the 
methods the eggs are broken, strained 


circulates. 


and emulsified. 

In order to aid the egg drying indus- 
try in getting ‘bugs” out of its tech- 
niques, a perambulating laboratory has 
been set up by the Department of Agri- 
This will travel from plant 
to plant and endeavor to solve problems 
that arise in processing. 


culture. 


The dried eggs can not only be used 
in cakes, doughnuts, pancake flours and 
noodles, but also serve well for scram- 
bling or making omelets. Yet up to 
1925 practically all the dried eggs used 
in this country came from a few large 
egg drying centers in China. As_ the 
Chinese eggs were smaller, it took more 
to produce a pound of liquid egg than 
from those in this country. 

Aside from the uses noted above, dried 
eggs are used also in baking powder, 
candies, whipping powders, paper sizing, 
dyeing and sizing materials for silks, 
cotton and rayon fabrics, the glazing of 
leather products and furs, body pigments 
for special varnishes, the gluing of cork 
on bottles and jar caps, and adhesive for 
gold leaf, the emulsification of certain 
pharmaceutical products, the clarification 
of wine and beer, lithographing and 
photoengraving, tanning light leathers 
and as an emulsifying agent in alum. 


MILK 


Originally evaporated or condensed 
milk was purchased heavily for lend- 
lease shipments. But one ship will carry 
as much food value in the form of pow- 
dered milk as four will in the form of 
evaporated. The call came then from 
the United Nations for increased ship- 
ments of powdered milk, the spray proc- 
ess powder being preferable because it 
converts more naturally. 

At first dried skim milk was purchased 
for shipment because whole milk powder 
did not keep well. But basic research 
on milk fats has shown how a whole milk 
powder that keeps well may be produced. 
Some of this was actually shipped abroad 
in fiber containers without deterioration, 
though tin containers are better. 

More than 209,000,000 Ibs of dried 
skim milk were bought March, 1941, 
through June, 1942, but three fourths of 
of it was roller processed. Since March, 
1941, only about 5,000,000 Ibs of whole 
milk powder have been purchased, and 
such purchases were irregular until re- 
cently. The 1942 production goal of 
dried skim milk for human consumption 
is 569,000,000 lbs. In April the actual 
rate of production of the latter was 
575,000,000 Ibs, on an annual basis. 
Dried whole milk will be shipped increas- 
ingly, however, since the method of mak- 
ing it has improved. 

The problem here is that of protect- 
ing milk fat or butterfat from rancidity. 
Careful research by Department of Ag- 
riculture scientists has shown that if 
fresh milk is promptly processed, the 








“DOBRY’S BEST” 


Product of 
the Southwest’s newest 
and finest flour mill. 
a 


Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 


Yukon, Okla. 








ITs 
IN 





Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce - MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ““AMBERMILCO” 











PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








mK ¢ x INE 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








- 7 e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
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keeping quality of the resultant powder 
is excellent. It is also very necessary 
to protect the product from oxidizing 
agents. 

BUTTER 

Dehydrated butter (or pure butter oil) 
is made by melting, floating off the fat 
and vacuum drying. Removal of the 
water itself tends to prevent adverse 
bacterial and chemical activity which 
brings on rancidity, but the gas must 
also be removed from the fat to prevent 
oxidation. Vacuum drying in pans or 
with agitation accomplishes this. Packing 
either dehydrated whole milk or butter 
oil in inert atmospheres may be ren- 
dered unnecessary if the products are 
made properly. 

Butter oil keeps well when properly 
made, even at room temperature. It can 
be used directly for cooking, or recon- 
stituted into butter by the addition of 
water and salt. The fact that it can 
be shipped without refrigeration is_in- 
portant in wartime. 


CHEESE 
Cheese, which normally contains over 
30% of water, has also been dehydrated. 
The product comes in the form of a 
flour. When water is added it can be 
made into a cake resembling processed 
cheese. 
MEAT 


The process for the successful dehy- 
dration of meat has not yet been fully 
perfected, but an excellent product has 
already been turned out. This so far 
comes neither in the form of miniature 
steaks or chops, though it may in the 
future, nor are whole sides of beef de- 
hydrated as such. The meat is cut in 
fairly small pieces before dehydration, 
and sometimes ground to hamburger 
consistency. 

Here, as is the case with other foods, 
the dehydrator must start with a good 
product in order to end up with a good 
one. Low quality raw material can nevy- 
er be processed into a high quality de- 
hydrated product. 

For dehydrating, fresh beef (or pork) 
is cut from the bone. Masses of fat are 
aiso dissected away, though from 20 to 
30% of fat has been found permissible 
in experimental batches. The meat is 
next sliced into chunks and is then put 
through a sausage mill equipped to 
grind it into pieces about 11% in in diam- 
eter. The material is then. ready for 
dehydration. 

In the current experiments of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the ground 
meat is thrown between two heated 
drums which slowly revolve toward one 
another but do not quite meet. They are 
set one eighth inch apart. They usually 
make a complete revolution in less than 
a minute. The meat is in actual contact 
with the heated drums for from 40 to 60 
seconds in different experimental batches 

This treatment not only cooks, coagu- 
lates and shreds the meat, but also acts 
as a balancing process and partially de- 
hydrates it as well. Scrapers auto- 
matically remove the cooked meat from 
the revolving drums, and it falls into 
trays beneath. From these it is trans- 
ferred to other mesh-bottomed trays 
which are slipped into a cabinet drier 
for two to three hours at 160° F. The 
water content of the meat is now re- 
duced to 5%, and it is ready to be canned. 

The final product occupies about half 


_ the volume of the original raw meat and 


weighs about one fourth as much. It 
can be still further compressed in packing 
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GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, ORECON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





















A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


—and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 











PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that ~— the baker 
make a better loaf 


WISCONSIN MILLING co. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








if desired. The exposure to heat has 
inactivated all enzymes present and killed 
the bacteria. 

The product is palatable for the sat- 
isfaction of hunger eaten without prep- 
aration, but to reconstitute it, two or 
three parts of water are added. The 
product stands in this water for one 
hour, after which it is boiled vigorously 
for 10 minutes and simmered for 20 
more. Subsequent cooking depends on 
the type of dish to be prepared. The 
meat can be used for meat loaf, in ham- 
burger or to make stew. Dehydrated 
meat contains from 55 to 78% of protein, 
depending on the amount of fat present, 
and is a good source of the vitamin B 
complex, iron, phosphorus and copper. 
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e The Court Reporter ¢ 


Orders Taken by Salesmen Should Be 
Explicitly Confirmed or 
Rejected Promptly 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


The mere fact that a mill had filled 
several orders for flour without first 
confirming them did not preclude it from 
denying that another order taken by 
its salesman was accepted, That. was 
the principal point decided by the IIli- 
nois Appellate Court in the case of B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co. vs. Illinois 
Doughnut and Cake Co., 40 N. E. 2d, 
826. 

When sued for the price of flour de- 
livered the defendant counterclaimed for 
damages for the mill’s refusal to fill 
another order. The order forms specified 
that orders were subject to confirmation 
by the mill at its home office. Sales- 
men were not authorized to make con- 
tracts or accept orders, their authority 
being limited to the solicitation and re- 
ceipt of orders to be transmitted to the 
mill’s office for acceptance or rejection. 

However, the opinion of the court inti- 
mates that had the buyer been unaware 
that the order contained a provision to 
the effect that it was subject to con- 
firmation, the mill might have been pre- 
cluded from denying the salesman’s au- 
thority to take a binding order by reason 
of the mill’s previous deliveries under 
other orders that were not confirmed. 

The obvious object lesson in this case 
for mills is that all orders should be 
explicitly confirmed or rejected prompt- 
ly. To hold an order more than a rea- 
sonable time without signifying action 
upon it is to invite later controversy 
as to whether or not there was an im- 
plied confirmation. To fill orders with- 
out confirming them is to invite contro- 
versy as to whether or not the sales- 
man has been vested with power to make 
contracts. 
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Rice Being Grown in 


Heart of Wheat Belt 


Wicuitra, Kawnsas.—Rice has entered 
into competition with wheat as a grain 
crop of Kansas. The food that Chinese 
are supposed to like, although they also 
eat great quantities of wheat, is being 
grown on a small field belonging to Wil- 
liam Kesler at Valley Center, 10 miles 
north of Wichita. The rice fields usu- 
ally are grown through part of the sea- 
son under water. Mr. Kesler planted 
his seed in a low field, which, because 
of an unusually wet season, was flooded 
much of the time this year. The crop is 
now heading and heads very much like 
wheat, The straw is whiter than wheat. 
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RM iL NG Co. 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUCING "SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


Chicago Columbus New York Nashville Cedar Rapids 
Peotle Portinad Chicago : Enid . Peoria 

: 4 Kansas City Continental Export Galveston 

St. Louis — Galveston St. Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland 

Kansas City Enid Omaha Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Columbus Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 








. A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
“TD lamo nd D” ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Ourrr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
















COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 














STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















MILLS OF THE THAMES VALLEY 
England’s Thames Valley in the past 
possessed many water-driven mills, and 
some of them still survive. Even the 
City of London has had examples. A 
watermill was still running at London 
Bridge as recently as 1882, and though 
this medieval machinery, first introduced 
exactly 800 years earlier, was built in 
connection with the city waterworks, its 
story has a strong link with that of 
many water-operated cornmills. Like 
many other watermills in the Thames 
Valley and elsewhere, it was the subject 
of much controversy, as a result of the 
inconvenience it caused to river traffic. 

In the days when watermills were at 
their height of popularity, great concern 
was aroused by the increasing diversion 
of Britain’s rivers to provide the motive 
power. The criticism reached such pro- 
portions that the admiralty feared for the 
continued usage of the river ports, and 
the Lord High Admiral was therefore 
given control of all such mills. He sanc- 
tioned or barred their construction, and 
in other ways wielded the authority 
necessary to preserve the freedom of navi- 
gation. 

The London Bridge waterworks pro- 
vide an interesting example of the way 
river traffic was handicapped. Originally, 
the machinery was driven by the water 
which passed through one arch of the 
bridge. Later, as the works were ex- 
tended, further arches were harnessed, 
and at each progressive step the number 
of arches available to river traffic was 
reduced. 

The higher reaches of London River 
had similar problems. Early legislation 
relating to the Thames makes frequent 
reference to the obstruction caused by 
mills, goits, and weirs. Not only was 
navigation restricted, but efforts to im- 
prove matters were often rigorously op- 
posed by mill owners. There is little 
doubt that Thames navigation would 
have been improved much earlier, had 
not the watermill owners objected to the 
construction of locks, in the belief that 
these “new-fangled” schemes would rob 
them of the water they needed to run 
their mills. Right down the years, until 
the introduction of the steam engine 
promised to put watermills into the back- 
ground, opposition to Thames improve- 
ments was strong. 

Only when steam became the general 
motive power, and watermills became ob- 
solete, did the objections die down. The 
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“Today's MY birthday!” 





mill owners then recognized that their 
water-driven, slowly-running factories 
were doomed in any case, and the battle 
with the Thames “improvers” died down. 

With the arrival of the Steam Age, 
many of the Thames watermills ceased 
to operate, but not all were allowed to 
fall into decay. Some were turned into 
private residences. Their machinery was 
removed, and the rest of the structure 
was sold for conversion to other uses. 

In this class is the ancient mill at Cleve, 
near Goring. Streatley, across the river, 
long ago became a paradise for artists 
by reason of its old watermill, which 
helped to create a ready-made picture. 
This mill was established before that of 
Goring. Like many others, it was found- 
ed by the monks in the Middle Ages—in 
this instance, the monks of the rich 
Abbey at Abingdon. 

A large, striking watermill is the one 
at Hambledon Lock, between Henley 
and Great Marlow. It is noteworthy 


not only because it is an impressive 
building, but also because its mechanism 
has been kept in working order. 

Iffley Mill, between Abingdon and Ox- 
ford, was given a reprieve in 1866, after 
its demolition had been threatened. 

Osney Mill, Oxford, was actually 
founded before either the Castle or the 
University; Trill Mill was built later, 
but stone salvaged from Osney Abbey 
was used in its construction— Arthur 
Turner, in P. L. A. Monthly. 


Cereal production in Palestine is for 
the most part carried on by Arabs. The 
average annual production of wheat in 
the five years 1935-39 was 3,243,000 bus, 
the yield being six bushels per acre, com- 
pared with 13.5 bus per acre in the United 
States. For the five years 1935-39, 45% 
of the wheat consumed in Palestine had 
to be imported. 
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OLD MILL SEES TRAGEDY 
AND FUN IN 102 YEARS 

Tragedy, romance and pioneer his- 
tory are woven around the 102-year-old 
Leedle mill near Cooksville, Ill. one of 
the oldest buildings in that vicinity. The 
mill was built in 1840 by John Curtis 
and used as a combined grist and saw 
mill. Machinery for carding wool was 
added and the quarters enlarged in 
1861. 

Older residents of Cooksville can tell 
of swimming, boating and skating on the 
millpond during their youth. Tragedy 
took place about 50 years ago when 
Noale Davenport, the mill’s second own- 
er, got tangled in the mill machinery 
and was killed. After his death the 
mill was purchased and operated for 
several years by William Leedle and his 
son. Later owners were L. B. Warner 
and Hans Anderson, both of Stoughton. 

Flood waters washed out the dam in 
1914, but it was rebuilt immediately, and 
the mill continued to operate until 1920, 
when the dam was again destroyed in 
a storm. The property was then sold 
to Nels Ladd. Milling was abandoned, 
and the frame structure has since been 
used as a storage warehouse. 


WHAT IS HOME WITHOUT 
THE COUPON? 
Since they started giving gifts 
With purchases of flour; 
Our house begins to look like it’s 
Some sort of fairy bower. 


Floor to ceiling, there and back, 
On sideboard, shelf and table, 

Is every kind of bric-a-brac 
That’s “coupon-ly” obtainable. 


Cups and saucers, dishes, plates 
Of patterns most unique; 

(Soon we hope to get their mates 
To make the sets complete.) 


Father sports a fountain pen 

In pocket of his vest; 

And sister wears a “costume” gem 
That came with “Blinkum’s Best.” 


Mother’s saving slips that come 
In sacks of “Biscuit Maker” ; 
Says that just another one 

Will bring a cocktail shaker. 


Thus the ball rolls merrily on 

In many different shifts; 

While sacks contain the coupon, 

And the coupons bring the gifts. 
Ivan Moyer THomas. 
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CHANGES THROUGH THE YEARS 


E were equally astonished at the news itself and 

shocked by our own lack of previous knowledge 
of the matter when we read the other day in our 
London contemporary, The Miller, that Mr. Joseph 
Clark, representing an English syndicate, had pur- 
chased twenty-three—“all but six”—of the flour mills 
of the state of Utah for the sum of £360,000, and 
that the purchasers proposed to erect sufficient addi- 
tional elevators so they could control the purchase 
of the state’s entire wheat crop. The item was cred- 
ited to the London Times, which in turn gave its 
American correspondent at Ogden as authority. 

Not only, muttered we to ourselves bitterly, is a 
prophet without honor save in his own country but 
the lads who allegedly aid us in trying to keep this 
palladium informed clearly are blind to what is going 
on right under our eyes. For very shame, we very 
nearly added, It was not until then that we noted 
that the sensational news story was reprinted from 
an issue of The Miller in 1892. Yet this, on con- 
sideration, helped us little, for, while there might be 
excuse for not knowing about such goings-on within 
weeks, there could be none for being quite unaware of 
them for half a century. 

We just simply never before heard of an English 
syndicate buying up nearly all of the mills of Utah, 
or of any other American state; and our conviction 
that it never happened is strengthened by the cir- 
cumstance that there is nowhere in the Utah milling 
scene today any of the wreckage which nearly always 
stands to mark the spots where milling “syndicates” 
inevitably come to disaster. Indeed, the only instance 
we can recall of an English syndicate trying its 
hand in American milling affairs wound up with a 
bitter board meeting in London at which one irate 
investor in its shares voiced his protest, according 
to Mr. Raikes, by declaring that “due to the pitiable 
weakness of ouah cha’hman, we’ve been jolly well done 
in by these Americans.” 

However, moved to read further in this “Fifty 
Years Ago” column in The Miller, we discovered 
something of a quid pro quo for Britain’s reputed 
dabbling in Utah’s milling industry in an item pro- 
testing the increasing use by British bakers of im- 
ported American flour. “Is the form and sort of 
bread we eat,” it said, “to be dictated by the for- 
eigner? Are the millers of Minneapolis, Chicago and 
Duluth better fitted to judge what is to English taste 
than the English miller? . . . Over-supplied with one 
particular nation’s produce and undersold if they 


attempt to act independently, the manufacturing and ~ 


distributing trades are each suffering in a way that 
seems fairly to call for legislative interference.” 

But it was a good forty years before this “inter- 
ference” came, before Britain followed the American 
pattern of protective tariffs, before the British flour 
market was turned over to the well-organized home 
millers, before our own government not only became 
a party to discriminatory British tariffs on wheat 
and flour but even sold the British government wheat 
for milling in competition with imported American 
flour. All this is, of course, now over the dam, and 
the food faddists of Britain are taking advantage of 
war conditions to force people to eat alleged “health 
bread” baked from so-called “wheatmeal” instead of 
permitting wicked overseas millers to supply the 
English “taste” for good white bread. 

It would, indeed, be a mercy if today’s news about 
“wheatmeal” bread in Britain would also turn out to 
be from some paper’s “fifty years ago” column in- 
stead of a part of today’s bitter penalties of war. 
Quite possibly fifty years from now Britons will read 
of how British faddists needlessly forced people to 
eat rough, dark bread in a time ‘when their morale 
most needed the good, honest loaves they preferred. 
In Canada, too, people a half century from now prob- 
ably will wonder why efforts were made to impose 
unpleasant bread upon their own people with the 
nation’s bins overflowing with unprecedented sur- 
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pluses of the world’s finest wheat. And here in our 
own land of plenty, the danger of some sort of 
nauseous bread is no more than around the corner. 
We hear rumors of compulsory admixtures of soy- 
bean flour to promote, God save the mark, the 
nation’s health. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





STOUT FELLOW.—An ingenious lad we know 
says that if he were Mr. Ickes, which he would not 
want to be, instead of cutting down the consumption 
of oil for heating and giving people pneumonia, he 
would be busy selling off all of the grain now stored 
in tin cans all about the West so it could be used 
to feed critters and produce more meat. Then he 
would whittle the cans down so they would fit rail- 
road gondolas and use them for hauling oil. He 
says that it takes almost no labor to produce oil as 
compared with coal, that there is an unlimited supply 
in the pinched down wells and that he can haul fuel 
b.t.u.’s in the form of oil at a fraction of the cost 
of transporting coal. We offered to bet him it would 
not happen, but he was too smart to bet. 
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LABOR COST IN WHEAT PRODUCTION 


E must leave it to others to determine just what 

application the following paragraphs may have 
to the Congressional farm bloc’s effort to revise parity 
prices upward to care for allegedly burdensome in- 
creases in the cost of agricultural labor. They are 
quoted in summarized text from the Agricultural 
Situation, published by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, 
April 1, 1937, and follow: 


“In recent years farmers in Ford County, Kan- 
sas, have grown and harvested an acre of wheat 
with only about 25% as much man labor as was 
being used at the close of the World War. The 
actual figures, according to surveys made by the 
Bureau of Economics in 1919 and again in 1933, 
were about 9 hours per acre in the first year, and 
2.3 hours in the latter year. 

“Thus, in 1919 most of the plowing was done 
with a two bottom mold board plow drawn by 
4 to 6 horses, which covered about 5 acres a day. 
In 1933, the 3- or 4-bottom tractor-drawn mold 
board plow covered about 12 or 16 acyes per day. 
The tractor-drawn vertical disc plow which came 
into use since 1919 covered about 30 acres per day. 

“In 1919 drilling was usually done with 8- to 
12-foot disc drills drawn by 4 or 6 horses, at an 
average rate of about 15 to 20 acres per day, where- 
as in 1933 a common practice was to use 2 drills 
of 12 feet in width in combination with a tractor, 
at an average rate of about 60 acres per day.” 


Keeping in mind that the present agricultural 
parity price formula is based on the purchasing power 
of farm commodities as of August, 1909-July, 1914, 
it should be noted that the comparison in the para- 
graphs quoted is between 1919 and 1933, ten to twenty 
years later. Anyone in the slightest degree acquainted 
with changes, particularly with mechanization, in crop 
production knows that there were highly significant 
economies accomplished in the five years between 1914 
and 1919 and that, on top of that, progress has been 
constant in the decade between 1933 and the current 
wheat crop year. 

So, with man power used in wheat growing re- 






duced to two and a third hours per acre (about seven 
minutes per bushel) in the big Kansas wheat growing 
territory in 1933, it is fair to assume that it is likely 
to be less rather than greater than that today. This 
does not, of course, apply to the nation’s whole 
wheat acreage, especially to sections where wheat is 
a rotation crop and to patch wheat farming, but 
it does apply in varying degree to the entire great 
plains region where the country’s bread wheat is 
chiefly grown and with quite particular emphasis to 
vast nonresident owned wheat farms, the owners of 
which have profited from government price protection 
and supplementary subsidies. 

We assume it to be extremely unlikely that the 
Senate and House farm blocs will permit*this quite 
simple matter of man hours involved in wheat pro- 
duction to be considered in connection with their 
demand for a new parity formula to include increased 
labor costs. They have shown themselves to be far 
too politically clever for that. Yet, starting from 
the foregoing quotation from the highest official source, 
it appears extremely probable that the matter of 
labor costs in wheat production would, upon proper 
study, turn out to be something of a bubble. 
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OUR WELL-FED FIGHTING FORCE 


CCORDING to Col. Paul E. Howe, of the Office 
of the Surgeon General U. S. A., grain products 
—bread and other cereal foods—account for 23 per 
cent of the standard army ration of 4,331 calories per 
day. Total quantity of grain products amounts to 
about three fourths pound per man, second only to 
meat. Although supplying less than one fourth of 
the total calories, these grain foods account for the 
following important contributions to the diet: pro- 
tein, 22.6 per cent; carbohydrate, 38.81; calcium, 
11.65; phosphorus, 17.48; iron, 16.57; thiamin, 14.55; 
riboflavin, 7.66; niacin, 10.46. 

We assume that these figures, which we have by 
way of Wheat Flour Institute and which are based 
on ration data for May-October of last year, do not 
account for the increased amounts of iron, thiamin, 
riboflavin and niacin supplied by use of enriched flour 
or through enrichment in baking. No breakdown of 
relative proportions of wheat bread and other cereals 
is supplied with these data, nor is any mention made 
of white as compared with whole wheat bread. It 
appears, however, safe to assume that the away-from- 
home members of the nation’s armed forces are likely 
to continue to “go for” good, white bread in pref- 
erence to the admixtures which may be “better for 
you.” 

Considerable as is the amount of bread in the 
American army ration, it probably is the lowest in 
percentage of the whole of that of any army in the 
world. That the average American is essentially a 
meat eater and that the armed forces are going to 
get all they want of good, red meat is amply evidenced 
by the fact that more than a quarter of the nation’s 
anticipated twelve-months meat production of twenty- 
four billion pounds already has been earmarked for 
our armed forces and lend-lease, a circumstance re- 
sponsible for the civilian brass collars’ present, prob- 
ably needless, intention to ration red meats on nation- 
wide basis. 

In every case, and being as forgiving as possible 
for the resulting jumping up and down of our. admin- 
istrative busybodies who are on the eve of starting 
out to play more rationing tricks with this country’s 
food supplies, we know that our own fighting forces 
are going to have plenty of bread and meat and 
that, to the fullest extent possible, these blessings also 
are going to be supplied to the forces of our allies. 
We know little of the Nazi ration beyond the fact 
that much of it is supplied at cost of suffering and 
starvation in conquered countries. But we do know 
that, on the other side of the world, monkey-face is 
doing his fighting on fish and a handful of rice. And 
may beri-beri not fail to do its duty. 
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CANADA’S BREAD ENRICHMENT STALEMATE 


Toronto, ONt.—This country is not making as good progress in the matter of 
getting larger allowances of vitamins into its bread supply as the United States has 
made. Every week brings reports of further increases in the number of flour mills 
in United States which are pledged to enrich all family flour with an adequate ad- 
dition of vitamins whereas in Canada that particular phase of this dietary reform has 
not even made a beginning. 

The reason for Canada’s failure to take action is to be found in a public policy 
which forbids the introduction of synthetic elements into bread by millers and bak- 
ers. The loaf which has governmental approval is not popular with consumers and 
for the most part they refuse or neglect to buy it. 

Although the government sponsors a certain form of bread which millers and bak- 
ers are prepared to produce in sufficient quantities to take care of all public demand 
buyers show no disposition to respond to the official advice that such bread should 
be eaten in preference to any other. On the contrary a few trial purchases con- 
stitute about all the acquaintance the average consumer has had with this product. 
It is not liked by the masses. 

Some time ago there were reports that the authorities intended backing their 
preference for the official bread with an advertising campaign but so far nothing has 
come of this idea. Millers and bakers were willing to enter into the spirit of a cam- 
paign of that kind to the best of their ability and perhaps a well organized effort of 
the kind would produce results. That remains to be seen. There is not sufficient 
confidence in the minds of trade leaders that the approved loaf can be sold in suf- 
ficient volume to make such an effort pay. At any rate they do not feel that it is 
their duty to spend money in advertising a kind of bread which is not as good for the 
purpose as it should be. 

In the meantime interest in the vitaminized loaf which has the official sanction 
is more or less dormant. Millers and bakers who are keen on the idea of enriching 
their bread with the vitamins have their hands tied by an autocratic program which 
gets nowhere of itself and yet prevents private enterprise from functioning. A.H.B. 





Cost of Foodstuffs Shows 
Steady Increase in Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—The cost of living in — success. Certainly, the situation is better 


Canada is rising in spite of ceilings and than would have been the case without 


other devices for prevention. The extent control. Nobody would wish to see the 


of the rise since last winter is not great price performances towards and after 
and there is nothing in the situation to the end of last war repeated in Canada. 
cause immediate alarm but some authori- | No amount of present inconvenience and 
ties believe the movement will continue _ sacrifice of personal liberty can be com- 
parable with the things which would hap- 
pen were prices free to move up or down 


without restraint. 


and perhaps show serious symptoms be- 
fore another year has passed. 
Foodstuffs appear to be rising more 
steadily than other commodities, due in Conditions in the meat trade leave a lot 
part to the fact that not all are under to be desired at the moment but these 
index for food will be overcome. 


ceiling control. The Actually, there is 


shows an increase of 29 to 35% since the plenty: of meat in Canada but supplies 
war began. Rents show no rise since 
they are under quite strict control. 


In a general way the determination of 


are badly distributed in some parts and 
there appears to be lack of system in the 
way meat is handled in some cities. Time 
Ottawa to prevent a rise in the cost of | and experience should cure most of this 


living is meeting with almost remarkable _ trouble. A.H.B. 





CANADIAN WESTERN SPRING 
WHEAT LOWER IN PROTEIN 


Toronto, Ont.—For the first time in 
some years Canadian western spring 
wheat is showing reduction in protein. 
Early samples of 1942 wheat test about 
2.6% less than the average for last year 
and 1.7% below the 10-year average. 
Fortunately, 1941 wheat, of which there 
is a large stock on hand, is available for 
mixing and may be considerably used 
for that purpose since it has a higher 
percentage of protein. It is some years 


CANADIAN FLOUR AND WHEAT 
EXPORT SALES SHOW GAIN 


Wriynirec, Man.—Export sales of Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour combined last 
week reached the largest total in several 
months. The bulk figure exceeded 16,- 
000,000 bus and included slightly more 
than 2,500,000 bus in the form of flour. 
All of the wheat was Nos. 1 and 2 north- 
ern. 

The export business did not reflect in 
the Winnipeg wheat pit where scattered 
buying wag again credited to mills and 
represented domestic flour sales. De- 


since any premium was paid for high 
protein wheat in Canada. 


cember future came on the board at 9lc 


and gained fractionally. The minimum 
trading level is fixed at 90c. October 
wheat failed to get away from the 90c 
mark. 

Interest in coarse grains was featured 


<> 





by the keen demand for high grade oats 
and malting barley for shipment to the 
United States. Lack of boat space has 
hindered business considerably, but a 
fair number of car lot quantities were 
shipped all-rail. 





New High Record of Mill Sales 
Shown by St. Lawrence Report 


MontreaL, Que.—The annual balance 
sheet of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, covering operations 
for the year ended on Aug. 31, 1942, 
shows a net operating profit, including 
revenue from investments, of $314,836.42, 
and after deducting directors’ fees, offi- 
cers’ remuneration, legal fees, deprecia- 
tion and taxes, there remains a net profit 
of $126,045.41. 

The St. Lawrence company owns and 
operates a 3,000-bbl flour milling plant 
at Montreal. D. A. Campbell is presi- 
dent. 

“During the year,” states the report of 
the board of directors, “regular dividends 
on the preferred stock have been paid at 
the rate of 7% per annum, and the 
quarterly rate on the common shares was 
raised from 25c to 35c, being at the rate 
of $1.40 per annum. A bonus on the lat- 
ter of 50c per share was also paid. 

“The working capital of the company, 
after payment of dividends and after 
making certain capital investments, now 
stands at $724,245.72, an increase from 
the previous year of $39,833.84. 


“Both export and domestic sales 
throughout the year have been excellent, 
again creating a new high record. 

“The directors desire to record their 
deep sense of the loss sustained in the 
death of your vice president and man- 
aging director, Thomas Williamson, who, 
from the inception of the company in 
1911, has so successfully built up the 
business, and the reputation of its prod- 
ucts, both at home and abroad. 

“To fill the vacancy created on the 
board by the death of Mr. Williamson, 
R. E. Chadwick, president of the Foun- 
dation Company of Canada, was ap- 
pointed a director. 

“The properties of the ¢ompany have 
been maintained at the highest state 
of efficiency. 

“The directors are of the opinion that 
the company’s officers, staff and general 
employees are particularly loyal and eff- 
cient. It is pleasing to note that many 
of our employees are shareholders.” 

The following summary of balance 
sheet will be of general interest to the 
flour trade at home and abroad: 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE ST. LAWRENCE FLOUR MILLS CO., LTD. 








ASSETS 
1941-42 1940-41 
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$1,905,983 $1,903,606 
LIABILITIES 
1941-42 1940-41 
es I as 6 6.5 5's 6.0 0 600 6 5GO4KES 6 Kee Rhs tee ke Kwns $29,814 $142,482 
INES 0 6.5:4-66:4:6:45-54 bab a WSR SSE Oak Oe Cas eee ab ae ees 165,000 198,000 
<3 0/55 0.4 M8 od bee NGOS 6 AO CREO SOAS ASO SE KS 150,712 $2,585 
ES. EEE <5 )n-5 0-0-6449: W 004.4: 9Ares 6:06 0-0 90:0:4-4OW SAD CORES VekbES Ee) ° bewEue 16,000 
rs re ck dos eked RREASAUS heb ewa pACRR ORES CES OSLO GET 150 145 
i CE, cn uate t« ke dick Bed de as aee48S3-e0 eae HE Ae ooh et 101,000 89,000 
Inventory reserve re excess profits tax act.......ccccccccceccecs 23,600 peeves 
SE OE SI oa oc 40.0 60 GNNw 060 p00 ENS CRUE SE OO Seas E Ss 30,000 30,000 
$500,278 $508,212 
Capital stock— 
Se, SU GO GUND 6occ ccc bccvnvedestctessesdecoses 558,600 575,000 
Cs SO DUGG e GTO cc cccccccccccccesesssegecesesbecse 269,776 269,776 
i Pe oce6N 66k hw COG Ebb 0600 e Renee sch ab aeuetd icon ated 16,400 Rees aa 
I I, 505.6 Gas 055 Noah oa 45. 44600006 S 460k oc CAPS RUN EEK ERED 560,929 550,017 
$1,905,983 $1,903,506 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT—1942 

Se, SE MN Se ea as eae a 6b we asd RS hae O4S OND EN) Coan a ddd eeu $305,294 
ee Se, SS week eset hae dees dg een bee cebaurncnteéseacdeauene 9,541 
$314,836 

eC OO dace cen wide usd ntwewen cue eetsces eu Vbabe $4,000 

i i oo 6 cbse sees baa b eden eeCRen vee enveaees 45,808 

SE IE AACR RSC RE4 54.0:4:4.8 5 '0.0:0:60.4 0 NOs COMERS 5 eee hOWwaw aes 382 

ee ee CE ss 6 noob ORNS So ebSOS CORTON C AE aH OM 30,000 

PrOViewem TOP TVORIGEY TOMORTS occ csi sc ccccccccececesesens 7,600 
ee Ge GD | tO 0S beds a0 Wadd ras 6c bau b ennows ense deste 101,000 188,791 
$126,045 

EARNED SURPLUS ACCOUNT AS AT AUG. 31, 1942 

ee Or ee ar eS eee eae ee ee ee $550,617 
es I woo oa yk 6d od 0 bs 65-90 0534S 00 See 65-0840 200 0aS CRS 126,045 
DTORAIORE. GE BUG DORIS BRMOE oie occ ces cccevencdcsccctccevcces 7,648 
Portion of reserve for investments no longer required.............. 3,900 
$687,311 

Deduct: Loss on sale of investments ..............ececeee- $2,500 

SPUD 6 6 cnWodns cess cebhedgsdeccesceseeecieecetevience 104,381 
Redemption of 164 preferred shares ...............c0005 19,500 126,382 
$560,929 
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Western Canadian 


‘Flour Moving by Rail 


to Latin America 


Vancouver, B. C.—There have been 
numerous reports to the effect that wes- 
tern Canadian mills have been able to 
sell appreciable amounts of flour to Cen- 
tral and South America recently. This 
business is said to be mainly in patent 
grades and the flour is moving by rail 
either through the mid-western states or 
down the Pacific Coast. This is done 
because no amount of steamship space 
is available on the Pacific Coast at pres- 
ent. 

Even at the higher cost due to the rail 
movement, Canadian mills are able to dis- 
pose of their grinds in Central and South 
America without trouble since they have 
nothing in the way of competition at 
present. This results from shutting off 
of the former shipments from the At- 
lantie Coast via the Panama Canal or 
through Gulf ports and the Caribbean. 

There has been no indication that, 
even though western mills are sharing 
in either British or Russian flour orders, 
the shipments will be routed through 
Vancouver. This is explained largely by 
the shorter haul from the Atlantic ports 
and the very limited shipping space of- 
fered from Pacific Coast ports to these 
destinations. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCOTTISH CO-OPERATIVE 
CHAIRMAN HERE ON TOUR 


Winnirec, Man.—The Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society had a turn- 
over in 1941 of $160,000,000, Neil S. 
Beaton, Edinburgh, chairman of the or- 
ganization, stated in an interview here 
last week. Mr. Beaton is visiting Can- 
ada and the United States and was a 
guest speaker at the biennial congress of 
the Co-operative League of the United 
States, held in Minneapolis early this 
week. 

The co-operative movement in the 
United Kingdom recommended advanced 
rationing and registration of all com- 
modities of which there was a shortage 
of supplies. This has proved very suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Beaton indicated that consump- 
tion of bread in the United Kingdom had 
fallen off with the introduction of the 
wholemeal loaf, but that it was now on 
the comeback. All mills in the United 
Kingdom are operating actively and the 
production of flour is probably heavier 
than at any previous time. 

Crop production in the United King- 
dom was heavy this year and yields of 
wheat and potatoes were particularly 
heavy. While Canada supplies the great 
bulk of the imported wheat, Mr. Beaton 
indicated that some wheat was also be- 
ing received from the United States and 
Argentina. 
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ALBERTA PACIFIC EARNINGS 
SHOW FISCAL YEAR INCREASE 
Winnirec, Man.—Net income of the 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, was 
$210,509.29 as compared with $201,416.13 
in 1941. The net income figure is de- 
rived after providing for bond interest, 
depreciation and all other charges. Do- 
minion, provincial, municipal and city 
taxes paid out or provided for during 
the year amounted to $297,162.95. Trans- 
ferring the net income to the surplus 


account brings the credit balance to the 
amount of $756,377.87. Working capital 
was increased during the year by $666,- 
140.82 and now totals $2,367,585.39. 

The Bawlf Terminal’s 6% first mort- 
gage bonds amounting to $205,000 ma- 
tured June 1, 1942, and were retired by 
an issue of serial bonds bearing a re- 
duced rate of interest. The amount of 
this issue is $250,000 and will be re- 
deemed in semi-annual installments up to 
June 1, 1946. First mortgage bonds of 
the company amounting to $146,500 were 
paid into the sinking fund on Sept. 1, 
1941. 

The Alberta Pacific now operates 462 
country elevators located throughout the 
prairie provinces and has terminal eleva- 
tors at Vancouver and Port Arthur—total 
capacity, 9,461,000 bus. Directors and 
officers of the company are: board chair- 
man, H. E. Sellers; president, J. R. Mur- 
ray; vice president and managing direc- 
tors, K. C. Allen; general manager, R. 
W. Milner; acting secretary, A. R. 
Strachan; treasurer, C. J. Bingley; mem- 
bers of the executive board, A. F. Culver, 
Montreal, Que., R. W. Ward, Calgary, 
Alta., Lawrence Killan, Vancouver, B. C., 
and H. W. Webster, Winnipeg, Man. 
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FLAXSEED SELLING PRICES SET 

Winnirec, Man.—Local sales of flax- 
seed to crushers in western Canada have 
already been outlined by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. For the present, states 
a board announcement, the selling price 
to western crushers will be as follows: 
No. 1 Canadian western, $1.64 bu; No. 2 
C. W., $1.60; No. 3 C. W., $1.49; No. 4 
C. W., $1.44; toughs, 8c under grade; 
damps, l14c under grade. 

The above prices are basis in store 
Fort William and Port Arthur and to 
these prices may be added the diversion 
premium provided for in the handling 
agreement. 

Sales of flaxseed to others than crush- 
ers may be made at the board’s fixed 
price of $2.25 bu, basis No. 1 C. W. in 
store Fort William and Port Arthur. 
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MILLS ASKED TO REPORT 
VACANT BUILDING SPACE 


Toronto, Ont.—Members of the On- 





tario milling industry are being reminded 
that they are to report particulars of any 
vacant industrial building space they 
may own or control to the Department of 
Munitions and Supply, Ottawa, which is 
making a survey of all vacant industrial 
building space throughout Canada. Ur- 
gent need of storage for war supplies 
and other uses related to war is the 
reason for this action. 
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FARM WAGE SCALE HIGHER 

Winyirec, Man.—The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics has reported that, re- 
sulting from the shortage of farm labor, 
wages for hired farm help have sharply 
increased. The monthly average wage 
rate (plus board) is $46.82 for Canada 
as compared with $35.64 the year pre- 
vious. 
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TWINE REDUCTION ORDERED 

Wiynirpec, Man.—The Dominion De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply has 
ordered manufacturers of tying twine 
to cut monthly quotas to one half the 
1941 monthly average. This will allow 
for more of the vital production of rope 
and binder twine. 
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TOO MANY BINS 


A Big Question Mark Against the Wisdom of 
Government Wheat Storage Planners 


By C. C. Isely 


UBBING shoulders daily with 
R. wheat farmers, your correspond- 

ent asks them questions for tips 
on wheat. 

A. J. Mann, supposedly retired, but 
with one son does all the work on some 
800 acres, turned the tables on us the 
other day. 

“How does it come,” he asked, “that 
there is an unlimited market for wheat? 
Weren’t we told in January, in May, in 
June that there was absolutely no public 
storage available? Now see what has 
happened. The western Kansas crop, 
July 1, was estimated at about 20 bus 
per acre. It turned out from 25 to 30, 
adding something like 20,000,000 bus to 
the pre-harvest figures.” 

He went on to point up his query: 

“I was fairly well fixed for farm stor- 
age. I have never before in my 45 
years of raising piled any on the ground, 
but this year I dumped 1,700 bus. Al- 
though I could not get public storage 
space, could not buy local material for 
building, I did succeed in selling this 
wheat at about 15c bu less than the loan 
price. On top of 
that, they shipped in a lot of prefabri- 
cated wooden bins that are now standing 
empty at every railroad siding. 
guys at Washington have a map of every 


Someone had room. 


Those 


farm. They certainly knew where vacant 
public storage was. Why was I forced 
to sell? How is it that there is now and 
always has been a place to sell?” 

We pass the question to those more 
competent to answer. 

But, as merely hinted, somebody has 
blundered in a much more vital manner. 
We have hitherto reported on prefabri- 
cated wooden bins, but our report was 
far too mild. The order or contract was 
to purchase prefabricated wooden bins to 
store 100,000,000 bus of grain. Built 
by a lumberman or a contractor who 
knows his stuff, this would require not 
more than one foot of lumber to one 
bushel of farm storage. Very excellent 
bins can be built for less footage. Built 
by “experts” these prefabricated bins re- 
quire not less than 1.4 feet per bushel 
of wheat to be stored. Multiply this by 
100,000,000 bus and immediately there ap- 
pears to Be wantonly wasted 40,000,000 
feet of lumber, a considerable pile. But 
the lumber was not put to good use, as 
the prefabricated bins are generally not 
fit to hold grain and if those we have 
seen are not soon mended, a lot of good 
wheat will rot. They are so poor farm- 
ers generally refused to buy them. 

That is not half of the story. In this 
part of Kansas, in a county that pro- 
duced more wheat than any other in the 
United States, not more than 40% of 
these bins hold any wheat at all. The 
rest are used to store other bins. If 
this per cent holds good all over the 
country, 100,000,000 feet of lumber, essen- 
tial war material, is thus utterly wasted 
or hoarded for next year’s crop. 

We add our query to that of A. J. 
Mann and wonder what kind of arith- 
metic was utilized, in this wartime, to so 




















Prefabricated 
Western Kansas, and Unused Materials 
That Are Still in Storage 


Wooden Bins, Set Up in 


misuse such an enormous amount of ma- 
terial. It is particularly disheartening 
to a farmer who cannot buy enough ma- 
terial to mend a small chicken coop or 
patch his cowshed to see hills covered 
with useless empty bins. 
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OPA, ARMY TALKS HEARD 
BY HOLES-IN-BREAD CLUB 


New York, N. Y.—With an attend- 
ance of approximately 125, the Holes-in- 
Bread Club had a good start for its new 
season at a meeting in Hotel Shelton 
Sept. 23. Russell Duvernoy, the new 
president, presided for the first time. 
Charles P. Oliver, of Borden’s Produce 
Co., Ine., who has done much work with 
OPA in connection with the baking in- 
dustry, spoke on “The OPA and Bakers 
of Today.” Captain Bryant, of the U. 
S. army, discussed “The Army Specialty 
Corps.” Both addresses were informal 
and “off the record.” The speakers 
were introduced by Charles Barnes, the 
new program chairman. 
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POOL MAKES DEBT PAYMENT 
Winnirec, Man.—For the _ eleventh 


time the Alberta Wheat Pool has re- 
mitted promptly its annual payment to 
the Alberta government on a debt in- 
curred in 1929 in the handling of the 
year’s wheat crop on a pooling basis. 
The installment amounted to $458,275. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








ENRICHED FLOUR’S SUPERIOR- 
ITY.—When Dr. W. H. Strowd, secre- 
tary of the National Soft Wheat Millers 
Association, wrote to President Roose- 
velt advising an executive order for com- 
pulsory flour enrichment, he said the 
board of directors of his organization 
felt that scientific facts justified the con- 
tention that enriched flour, “as usually 
produced by soft wheat millers,’ was 
nutritionally superior and more accept- 
able to the public taste than whole wheat 
flours and long extraction flours. 

With reference to this statement, Dr. 
L. A. Maynard, of Cornell University, 
who is a member of the Committee on 
Food and Nutrition of the National Re- 
search Council, asked Dr. Strowd to pro- 
duce the “scientific facts.’ Whereupon, 
with his characteristic thoroughness and 
fidelity, Dr. Strowd wrote a very long 
letter to Dr. Maynard setting forth a 
formidable array of evidence in support- 
ing his most interesting conviction. So 
well was this done that there was an 
immediate demand for copies of the let- 
ter. A printed draft is now available, 
and a revision is in progress which will 
bring into the argument some important 
additional supporting data. Arrange- 
ments have been made for a large print- 
ing of the revised material, and it will 
be widely distributed. 

Here is Dr. Strowd’s proposition, and 
the seven substantiating reasons, for each 
of which he cites book and verse from 
scientific opinion and the scientific litera- 
ture of flour and bread: 


“I submit that such products either 
plain or self-rising are superior to whole 
wheat flour because: 

“1. White flour provides more avail- 
able units of food energy per pound than 
whole wheat flour. 

“2. The phytates of bran may affect 
the availability of calcium. Please note 
I emphasized may as scientists are not 
agreed on this point. 

“3. Animals utilize white flour mill 
by-products better than man and the im- 
portance of these feeds in the produc- 
tion of milk and meat for human con- 
sumption as part of a national nutrition 
program is significant. 

“4, Enriched flour is standardized with 
reference to mineral and vitamin content 
and should be standardized with refer- 
ence to human need. On the other hand 
the practical nutritional significance of 
the variations in the composition of wheat 
have not been given sufficient considera- 
tion. 

“5. Soft wheat enriched flours as pro- 
duced by soft wheat millers contain nu- 
tritionally important quantities of cal- 
cium in available form. The minimum 
calcium present in soft wheat enriched 
flours is at least twice as much as that 
contained in whole wheat flour. This is 
the most widely deficient dietary essen- 


tial, not only in the South, but through- 
out the United States, according to the 
findings of Stiebeling and Phipard. 

“6, Soft wheat flour as produced by 
the soft wheat millers contains at least 
the quantity of phosphorus removed in 
milling in addition to calcium in a high- 
ly available form. We believe those ad- 
vocating the view that phosphorus in en- 
riched flour is unnecessary have failed 
to recognize the very wide variation in 
the phosphorus content of foods in gen- 
eral, especially vegetables and also the 
large losses in certain types of cooking. 

“7, Thiamin losses during baking: 
Upward of 25% of all flour used in the 
United States is chemically leavened. 
When soda is used in baking it is highly 
important to have a slight excess of 
acid salt present. Whole wheat flour 
does not contain added acid salts. En- 
riched flours as usually produced by soft 
wheat millers do contain them.” 

Among the most interesting of these 
points is the one about the human stom- 
ach’s inability to get all of the good out 
of whole wheat products. Much was said 
and written on the subject some years 
ago, and oddly very little has been heard 
about it lately, though no serious effort 
seems to have been made to dispute the 
conclusions of investigators whose find- 
ings Dr. Strowd now presents in detail. 

Another engaging consideration involves 
the varying vitamin content of wheat. 
On this Dr. Strowd writes: 


Vitamins, like proteins, are, of course, 
nitrogen containing compounds, and while 
the data on vitamin contents of different 


wheats is nof extensive enough to prove or 
disprove a definite relationship between pro- 
tein and vitamin content of wheat, we do 
have enough information to indicate that 
there is a general relation, especially with 
respect to thiamin. Booher (Technical Bul- 
letin 707 U.S.D.A.) reports a substantial dif- 
ference in the thiamin content of hard 
spring, hard winter and soft winter wheat. 
Spring wheat is highest in protein and was 
highest in thiamin while soft wheat, which 
is lowest in protein, was lowest in thiamin. 
Bailey, in “Chemistry of Wheat Flour,” re- 
ports variation in protein content of wheat 
from all over the world from 7 to 25. An 
unpublished compilation of thiamin assays 
of wheat from all over the world by Booher 
shows a range of from about 1 to 4 milli- 
grams per pound. Incidentally, I have had 
a report of assay made at my request on 
the Michigan white wheat as low as Dr. 
Booher’s minimum figure and some three 
or four which are substantially less than 
1.66 milligrams B,; per pound, which is about 
the average for soft wheat. Hence it is 
entirely possible to get substantially less 
thiamin in whole wheat than your food and 
nutrition board has established as the mini- 
mum for enriched white flour. I'll admit 
that the majority of wheats contain more 
than 1.66, but I am not sure but what the 
average of the Pacific Coast wheats might 
run less than 1.66 milligrams per pound, 
and during certain years that is the type of 
wheat which is consumed in the sections 
where, due to low purchasing power, de- 
ficiency diseases are most prevalent. The 
data on nicotinic acid are not sufficiently 
extensive even to generalize on this subject, 
although if, as contemplated, the minimum 
nicotinic acid content is to be increased, it 
is entirely possible we will find whole wheat 
flours containing less .than the minimum. 
Moreover, when the low gluten content of 
such white flours is diluted with one third 
their weight of a bulky material (the bran 
and shorts) the leavening strength is so 
weak that your baked goods would have 
very little rising power, and we would have 
a pretty hard time getting the people to 
eat the product at a time when economy 
a increased consumption of wheat 
* foods. 


According to Beeson (Miscl. Publication 


By Carroll K. Michener 











369, U.S.D.A., March, 1941), the phosphorus 
content of wheat varies .15 to .54% (310 
analyses) and iron content from 28 to 420 
milligrams per kilogram, both on a dry 
matter basis. While it may not be impor- 
tant, it is at least interesting to note that 
some wheats contain several times as much 
iron as the maximum quantity which may 
be added to enriched flour. Although it is 
not strictly pertinent to this discussion, it 
is important to observe that Beeson’s data 
show the iron content of other commonly 
used foods also varies widely. Hence esti- 
mates of iron content of diets based on 
averages have limited value.. Moreover, 
Peterson and Hoppert (Journal of H.E. 

5, 1925) show that iron losses in certain 
types of cooking are large. I strongly con- 
cur in the opinion of Dr. Williams—that the 
present iron minimum for enriched flour is 
too low, and if raised to an adequate level, 
it is possible that many wheats would not 
have enough iron, even assuming high 
availability. 

“In light of the above facts,’ Dr. 
Strowd concludes, “is there not a definite 
advantage in using enriched flour con- 
taining definite quantities of dietary es- 
sentials based on human need over whole 
wheat, the composition of which varies 
widely due to many factors some of which 


are uncontrollable?” 


The erstwhile National Health Food 
Association tumbled only recently to the 
fact that all food is wholesome to some 
degree, and that all wholesome food con- 
tributes to good health. Prodded also by 
the government, which considered its 
name a misnomer, the association decided 
to become the National Dietary Foods As- 
sociation. The word dietary fits into the 
new federal regulations governing special 
dietary products. ... This group has al- 
ways been on the crackpot fringe, and 
changing the name probably won’t ma- 
terially reduce the quack. 


ANTIPODEAN DIALOG OWN 
BREAD.—Casting a tender eye upon 
samples of wholemeal bread exhibited on 
the rostrum at a meeting of the Mel- 
bourne (Australia) University Agricul- 
tural Society, Dr. Dale, the city health 
officer, said he did not know why people 
should speak of the “inferior” appear- 
ance of such loaves in comparison with 
white bread. So far as he could see the 
only objection which could be made to 
them was that they were smaller. 
(Laughter. ) 

R. A. Bottomley, chief chemist for the 
milling firm of W. S. Kimpton & Sons, 
replied (we are now quoting the text 
of a report in the Australasian Baker) 
that he was not advocating white bread 
on account of its size, but was merely 
following public opinion. Only about 7% 
of the bread sold was wholemeal. Most 
people thought it was a “nasty little 
loaf,” and didn’t buy it! (Laughter.) 
It was largely a matter of taste. 

Dr. Dale then asked if the milling 
industry thought it likely that they 


would go on much longer producing as 
much fine white flour as in the past. He 
felt there was plenty of evidence to sup- 
port those dietitians who maintained that 


no cereal at all should be given infants, 
but that they should be put straight on 
to wholemeal. It was his opinion that 
the development of the milling industry 
was largely to blame for the teeth of 
the modern generation—that and _ the 
sugar industry. 

Mr. Bottomley retorted that the habit 
of giving an opinion grew so much on 
many members of the medical profession 
that in matters outside their own prov- 
ince they eventually believed that they 
were voicing statements of fact. (Laugh- 
ter.) Of course, there was nothing to 
prevent experimenting with wholemeal 
on infants—if they lived! (Renewed 
laughter. ) 


A good many thousands of head- 
aches, some of them very severe, have 
developed in the printing and publishing 
trades because of WPB’s Conservation 
Order No. M-99, which calls for scrapping 
of old printing plates. In our own shop, 
for example, owners of more than two 
tons of plates, weighing from a couple 
of ounces each to several pounds, have 
had to be notified that these plates are in 
our possession. It has been necessary to 
describe them in detail so that orders 
could be given by the owner either to 
return them to him or to have them 
scrapped. In addition many thousands of 
plates, accumulated over the past half 
century or so, have had to be inspected 
to determine their editorial re-use status. 
. .. All these troubles, however, are pale 
and trivial as compared with the problem 
confronting engravers of visiting cards, 
wedding announcements, Christmas greet- 
ing cards, etc. Old firms in this line have 
thousands of plates, which are the prop- 
erty, as per custom, of the customers. 
But how to find all those customers, 4s 
the engraver must doP Many of them 
are deceased. One engraver we know 
says he is preparing to hire a staff of 
lawyers to represent him in the probate 
courts—and ultimately to see him safely 
and comfortably into the bug house. . . . 
But don’t get the idea we’re not cheer- 
ful about it! We ought to have done these 
things long ago, as a mere matter of 
routine—and we’re lucky it can be done 
now as a benefit not only to ourselves 
but a help to the war effort. 


Here’s something that isn’t hard for a 
publisher to take: All signs point to big- 
ger advertising appropriations as a result 
of the Treasury Department’s recent state- 
ment on what promotion costs are de- 
ductible before taxes. Gist of the state- 
ment: all expenditures which are “rea- 
sonable and not made in an attempt to 
avoid proper taxation” are deductible. We 
can think of almost no unreasonable ceil- 
ing for advertising appropriations! 
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“COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mils At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 
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e The Court Reporter ¢ 


General Rule on Authority of Traveling 
Salesmen to Make Binding 
Contracts Applied 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


The general rule that traveling sales- 
men ordinarily lack authority to make 
binding contracts was given practical 
application to a flour sales contract in 
Dayton Bread Co. vs. Montana Flour 
Mills Co., 126 Fed. 2d, 257, decided by 
the United States -circuit court of ap- 
peals, sixth circuit. 

The bread company vainly attempted 
to avoid liability in damages for failing 
to accept delivery of flour called for by 
a contract which was unconditional on 
its face. The company relied upon an 
oral agreement with the mill’s salesman 
who took the order, to the effect that the 
mill would not insist upon delivery and 
that any profit arising from increase in 
flour values would be split. This oral 
agreement, in turn, was relied upon by 
the baking company as making the deal 
a gambling in futures, thereby rendering 
the contract illegal. 

The court fully recognized that a pur- 
ported sales contract can have the 
vicious attributes of a pair of dice when 
no actual delivery is contemplated and 
when there is a mere gambling in fu- 
tures. But the court added that there 
was little doubt that the salesman trans- 
gressed his authority in making the oral 
agreement, that there was nothing to 
indicate that he had any power to bind 
the mill by making a conditional con- 
tract or one that was illegal, and that 
the bread company’s manager was bound 
to know that the salesman’s authority 
was limited to soliciting purchases of 
flour, subject to confirmation by the mill. 
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COST OF BREAD DETERMINES 
LEGACY 


The will of Flying Officer A. P. Buck- 
ley Holmes, of Belfast, Ireland, recently 
published, hinges on the price of a loaf 
of bread. He left £200 and other prop- 
erty to his wife, and the residue of his 
£5,465 estate upon trust for her during 
widowhood, “provided that if during that 
time the standard price of a quartern 
loaf in London shall exceed 2s 6d his 
trustees shall pay the entire estate to her 
own use.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Tea is believed to have originated in 
India. From there the seed was car- 
ried to China, approximately 1,200 years 


ago. 
ee Reema tera satan Lite mete RANE carn ie nn mA Nb en 
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GOOD BAKERY BUSINESS IN 
ARMY MANEUVER AREA 


ALEXANDRIA, La.—It’s business bet- 
ter than usual by far for the baking 
industry serving the Army maneuver 
area in west-southwest Louisiana and 
East Texas. Hungry soldiers with the 
raised pay in their pockets are out to 
buy, and since bakery products are 
the bulk of eatables which can be 
bought at the country cross road store, 
bakery products get the play. A 
heavy amount of bread is sold to 
soldiers who apparently are not keen 
for the government issued variety. No 
kicks are heard about army food, how- 
ever. Apparently the men just feel 
like buying. 





ANNON Uney 


is manufacturing one of the outstand- 
ing flours made in Minnesota. A per- 
fect flour, laboratory controlled. Many 


of our old customers and some of our 
new connections have written us vol- 
untarily that they have never had so 


many favorable comments. 


please the most exacting. 


We can 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO., 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 


Leading Fients 


VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 





Laboratory Controlled 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





Bs WALLTROGALSKY MILLING CO CO” 


_* MEPHERSON, KANSAS + > © 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 








Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 








WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the - 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 














EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 











THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


PYTRA HOUR 


‘ 0 STABILITY 


\ aaa : wire S 
Wi BIA-CLUTEN M 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


























ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 






















“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








LaGrange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 









This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iiwmesora 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard sil": 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitune Co., Inman, Kan. 


ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 











Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 


KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 















Stands for 
7. Vj footie << 
SL 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 











Capacity: 1,000 bbls 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
: Whitewater, Kansas 
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World Food Supplies 
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(Continued from page 9.) 
Representatives of the German govern- 
ment quickly followed the armies and 
started organizing farmers for larger pro- 
duction of oil-bearing crops, cereals and 
other foods that could be moved to Ger- 
many. People in these occupied terri- 
tories were tightly rationed. Production 
was not maintained during 1941 and 1942 
because farmers could not be forced into 
maximum efforts; fertilizer was short; 
weather conditions were not favorable; 
and large quantities of foods disappeared 
into “black markets.” 

Rationed food supplies in Germany for 
civilian populations commenced to shrink 
perceptibly in the autumn of 1941 and 
have grown less in the last 12 months. 
Severe winter of 1941-42 wiped out about 
8,000,000 acres of crops, which had to 
be replanted. Even potatoes, the maca- 
roni of Germany, were rationed last win- 
ter. Farmers are now forced to account 
for every pound they raise. Feeding 
about 3,000,000 forced workers in Ger- 
many and about 2,000,000 prisoners of 
war has added to this strain. The Ger- 
man army and the officials still are ade- 
quately fed—industrial workers reason- 
ably so. 

Remainder of the population is al- 
lowed rations sufficient to prevent hun- 
ver, but most of these rations are un- 
appetizing and supplies of foods in shops 
are so inadequate that most housewives 
are unable to get their full rations. 
Government hopes to get food production 
sufficiently well organized in occupied 
territories to improve this dangerous food 
situation by the autumn of 1943. There 
is a real threat to the vitality of civilian 
populations and morale in Germany. 


Farm Labor Shortage in Germany 


At the beginning of the war, 10,900,- 
000 were employed in German agricul- 
ture, about 600,000 less than manpower 
needed for full production. About 2,- 
500,000 forced workers imported from 
Italy and conquered territories are work- 
ing on German farms, inefficient substi- 
tutes for more than that number called 
to the army and to industries. Children 
have been mobilized to help meet this 
deficiency in an agriculture that is largely 
hand labor. Women always have worked 
on the land in Germany. 


Competition for Cerea!s, Potatoes 
and Vegetables 


Germany has been obligated to main- 
tain milk production, hog supplies and 
employ larger acreage in  oil-bearing 
crops, because Germany imported 45% 
of its fats before the war and supply 
of meats, dairy products and fats from 
Denmark and Holland is decreasing 
steadily as livestock is killed because of 
lack of imported feed. Competition for 
cereals and potatoes proved such a heavy 
strain that all potato supplies are now 
tightly managed. German herds of cows 
and hogs are decreasing. 


Shortages of Vegetables and Meats 


Last winter, civilian populations were 
supplied by an organized distribution of 
dried vegetables and sauerkraut. Farm- 
ers were forced to deliver all their prod- 
ucts to the government. War workers 
and families with children are now classi- 
fied as “regular customers” and given 
priority in shops on their ration cards. 





Variety of meals has been cut until 
there are two days when only “field 
kitchen” meals are served and on two 
others no meat may be served. 


Russian Invasion Was Hitler’s Undoing 


Until German armies entered Russia 
in 1941, German food situation was rela- 
tively favorable—no really heavy strain 
for feeding the armies and much food 
was gathered from conquered territories. 
Contrary to German expectations, the 
Russians destroyed absolutely everything 
German 
armies in Russia required about 2,000 
head of cattle a day, forced the slaugh- 
tering of about 350,000 head, principally 
in Germany, before the German retreat 
started last winter. The necessity for 
accumulating food reserves was one rea- 
son why Germany’s further invasion of 
Russia was so long delayed in 1942. 


as they retreated eastward. 


ITALY AND AXIS ALLIES 


Italy has been forced to deliver to 
Germany large quantities of olive oil and 
fresh vegetables and fruits. Italian 
wheat harvest in 1941 was sadly defi- 
cient, somewhat better in 1942, but still 
leaving the Italians with low rations of 
various pastes and bread, and a supply 
of meats and fats less than in Germany. 

Hungary and the Balkan countries 
have been forced by shortage of labor, 
unsatisfactory harvests and heavy ship- 
ments to Germany and Italy to ration 
the already meager diets of their popu- 
lations. 


OCCUPIED EUROPE 


Measure of food shortage in each ter- 
ritory depends on the extent that people 
were able to produce their own foods 
before the war; how badly local condi- 
tions have been disorganized by war; and 
what food supplies have been moved to 
Germany. Holland and Denmark are 
relatively best off, although their dairy 
cattle and hogs are dwindling from ship- 
ments to Germany and inadequate feed 
supplies. 

Norway.—Situation seriously bad be- 
cause fishing industry is so limited and 
German occupants have first choice of 
food supplies, which never have been 
sufficient without substantial imports. 

France.—French, in territory nominal- 
ly ruled from Vichy, have become a 
nation of thin men. Average loss of 
weight since the armistice is 11 lbs per 
person. Cereal crops this year are rela- 
tively good, but Frenchmen, who ate 66 
lbs of bread or flour products annually 
before the war, are getting little more 
than half of that now. French are get- 
ting about 30% of their intake of fats 
and have difficulty in securing any meat 
or poultry unless they are able to buy 
this on the large “black market.” 

Balkans and Greece.—Guerrilla war- 
fare in Jugo-Slavia has that country 
badly disorganized. Corruption in Rou- 
mania and inefficiency in Bulgaria have 
so muddled the transportation of food 
supplies that German organizers are hav- 
ing difficulty in getting large quantities 
of food wanted for the armies in Russia 
and for the German people. Greece, 
which normally imports 100,000 tons of 
wheat, is receiving only 15,000 tons from 
Canada, provided by the Red Cross, and 
a few imports from Turkey. 


How Farm Products Are Divided in 
France 


Vichy government was unable to force 
French farmers into maximum produc- 
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tion or arbitrarily to requisition these 
supplies. Now each farmer is allowed to 
divide his output into four parts—(1) 
as a reserve for seed; (2) for use by the 
peasant and his family; (3) for selling 
on the market; and (4) to be delivered 
to government, where it is either offi- 
cially rationed or is delivered to the 
Germans. Farmers in occupied France 
are in the best position of any growers 
in Europe, can reserve enough food for 
themselves and can profit quite com- 
fortably from sales on the “black mar- 
ket.” 


JAPAN 


Rationing started long before the war 
began because so much labor was needed 
for the army and industrial production, 
and to accumulate food reserves. Jap- 
anese home populations are literally liv- 
ing On rice, supplemented by much small- 
er quantities of fish and beans than be- 
fore the war. Fish was impossible to 
get last spring, but canners continued to 
pack fish for the army. Most Japanese 
peasants and industrial workers have 
long had their food supplies held close 
to the subsistence level. Present weak- 
ness is that they can fill their bellies 
with rice, but haven’t real energy for 
hard manual work as supplies of high 
protein foods, like fish and beans, de- 
crease. Rice, as a government monop- 
oly and the staple food on which people 
must depend, is being provided in larger 
quantities by turning land from produc- 
ing fruits, vegetables, sugar and other 
crops to rice, not only in Japan, but in 
oceupied China, Dutch Indies and Philip- 
pines. 


Rationing in Japan 


Housewives may stand in line all morn- 
ing to get a quarter of a pound of beans, 
two carrots or one small fish—and then 
go away boasting if they have been able 
to get anything except rice. Factories 
have stopped providing lunches for em- 
ployees. Workers must bring their own 
rice. Fish and beans are scarce, even 
on the large “black markets” that have 
developed with the advance of industrial 
wages. Japanese people are uncomfort- 
able from their lack of protein foods, but 
are uncomplainingly doing their best to 
be “worthy” of the many victories that 
their government is continually announc- 
ing. 


Japanese Fishing Industry 


Total fish production has been material- 
ly reduced, because larger ships which 
formerly went to waters as distant as 
Ceylon have been commandeered for na- 
tional service and many domestic fisher- 
men have been drawn into the merchant 
marine. Fairly large stocks of canned 
and dried fish still are available for the 
army, but total fish supply is so threat- 
ening that this is a minor reason why 
Japan is hesitating about attacking Rus- 
sia. Waters along the Russian coast are 
the best available Japanese fishing terri- 
tory. 


IN JAPANESE-OCCUPIED 
LANDS 


Japanese army is in possession of abun- 
dant rice production in Siam and Burma, 
but the available ships are so fully con- 
centrated on war demands that com- 
merce between these conquered terri- 
tories and trade within each land have 
largely broken down. People in northern 
Burma and in Malaya are suffering from 
a lack of rice. Philippine sugar industry 
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is going to pieces. Japan has a surplus 
of rubber, tin, vegetable oils, coffee, tea, 
sugar and spices, but all those industries 
are more or less damaged; will require 
months to get properly organized; and 
will be of little value to Japan, or the 
people in these occupied countries, until 
restoration of world commerce will per- 
mit exchanging these products for foods 
and other goods. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Tight rationing of foods, land under 
cultivation increased about 50% during 
war and unusually favorable harvests in 
1942 are providing the British people 
with the best food supply available in 
Europe—far less than the people would 
like to buy, but such a reduction in 
heavy foods that the average health in 
Great Britain is reported better than 
before the war. Great Britain in 1942 
has produced nearly two thirds of its 
food supply, but the remaining third, 
which must be brought from overseas, 
provides the wheat, meats, fats, dried 
fruits, dairy products and eggs, which 
must be secured without fail to protect 
armies, industrial workers and _ civilian 
populations. British will be in a rela- 
tively comfortable food position until 
they get into the winter and then will 
face six months in which they will need 
maximum food deliveries from the United 
States and Canada, with some food sup- 
plies from Australia, Argentina and 
Africa. 


How Food Supply Has Eased in 
Last Four Months 


Absence of any immediate food short- 
age is evident in the doubled cheese ra- 
tion; plentiful milk supplies from pro- 
duction that has been running about 
2,000,000 gallons a month more than in 
1941; plans for doubling the ration of 
preserves; and allowance of an extra 
pound of sugar for jam making. British 
housewives are learning to use dried eggs 
in small packages from the United 
States. Fish are more plentiful. New 
potatoes are so cheap that the Food Min- 
istry is urging people to eat all the pota- 
toes they want as a filler, substituting 
potatoes for bread. 


Sweets Are Being Rationed 


Each adult and child is allowed two 
ounces of sweets and chocolate per week. 
Production of candy has been rationed 
by eliminating all elaborate types. Man- 
ufacturers must not employ more than 
five persons per ton produced. Distribu- 
tion is being rationalized by zones to pre- 
vent any cross hauling, with each retailer 
securing new stock for coupons collected 
from consumer ‘deliveries. 


Heavy Food Prosecutions 


In spite of these favorable conditions, 
the “black market” is so large that there 
were 3,069 prosecutions under the Food 
Control Order in May, of which 2,905 
were successful. Of the offenders, 239 
were wholesalers and 1,586 were retail- 
ers. Fines of £1 or less were imposed 
in 1,170 cases; above £1 and up to £5 
in 1,066 cases; above £5 and up to £10 
in 244 cases; above £10 and up to £20 
in 151 cases. In 144 cases, fines ex- 
ceded £20 and in 53 cases imprisonment 
was ordered. This is an appalling record 
of what Leon Henderson might be forced 
to do in this country if our food sup- 
plies are to be as tightly rationed and 
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prices as closely controlled as in Great 
Britain. 


Foods British Must Import 

Great Britain has reduced its needs of 
sugar; is still receiving fair supplies of 
meats from Australia; is getting impor- 
tant quantities of nuts and vegetable 
oils from Africa and British India; and 
is negotiating for all exportable surpluses 
of meats from Argentina. All these 
various shipments may be somewhat im- 
paired if the Germans establish a strong 
war center at Dakar. Great Britain 
must depend on the United States and 
British territories in North America for 
great quantities of wheat, canned and 
cured pork; dry and evaporated milk; 
cheese; a considerable quantity of sugar; 
dried eggs in packages; concentrated 
citrus products; millions of pounds of 
fruit for preserves; large quantities of 
canned and dried fish; big quantities of 
dried fruits; and a wide variety of other 
products which are somewhat available 
in Canada, but are being principally 
acquired by FSCC for lend-lease de- 
liveries. 


RUSSIA 

Rich lands of the Ukraine and near 
the Volga River, overrun by the Ger- 
mans, are so important to the food sup- 
plies of the Russian people that hun- 
dreds of thousands died from hunger in 
peacetimes when harvests were bad in 
these territories. Evacuees have been 
employed in bringing 5,000,000 to 7,000,- 
000 additional acres under cultivation in 
Siberia and other terrtories east of the 
present war zone. But millions of men 
under arms and other millions working 
long hours in the remaining war indus- 
tries require such large quantities of es- 
sential foods that the United Nations 
must get very large supplies into Russia 
during the coming winter and spring, 
either with dangerously threatened con- 
voys to the north coast of Russia, or 
by the difficult route through Iran, which 
is being put into much better shape and 
probably will carry many food supplies 
to Russia during the next nine months. 
Germans are in possession of nearly half 
of Russia’s cultivated land. 


Racing Against Time in Harvesting 
Crops 

About 30% of Russia’s food producing 
areas were overrun by the Germans last 
year. Most of these crops were hur- 
riedly harvested and carried eastward 
for food supplies. “Second Line” of 
Soviet agriculture in the Volga region 
and northern Caucasus has been simi- 
larly overrun in recent weeks, probably 
accompanied by similar hurried harvest- 
ing and carrying away of food supplies 
before leaving scorched earth for the 
Germans. Usual intervals between har- 
vesting crops and delivering these to 
the state were abolished. Supplies from 
collective and state farms were sent to 
collection points from the first day of 
harvesting. Special grain fund for the 
Red army is supposed to receive 2,250,- 
000 tons of cereals. 


Shortage of Horses Reducing 
Food Production 

In 1939, about 70% of the power for 
Soviet agriculture was mechanical and 
only about 30% provided by animals. 
So much farm machinery has been lost or 
is in bad condition that the horse is re- 
placing the tractor and hand tools are 
taking the place of harvesting machinery. 
Russia hasn’t the horses to provide for 
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this new type of farm work and is hav- 
ing difficulty in mobilizing sufficient man- 
power in agricultural regions on which 
the country must now depend, although 
women and children are working every- 
where. 


Consumer Rationing in Russia 


Rations are of three types—for hard 
manual workers; for other workers; and 
for nonworkers and children. Moscow 
workers receive between 25 and 30 oz 
of bread daily; nonworkers and children, 
14 oz. Moscow people still are fairly well 
supplied with meat, butter and sugar. 
Expectant and nursing mothers get addi- 
tional monthly rations of 14 oz of butter; 
101, oz of sugar; 21 oz of cereals; and 
10 pints of milk. Acute shortage of soap 
had forced substitutes for soda and fats. 
Two new soaps have been provided, one 
called Minolit and another made from 
a plant called Bermishnik. Soap is be- 
ing principally produced from fat refuse, 
including fats of dead animals and from 
petroleum by-products. A substitute for 
beet sugar from “crystaline, ammonia” 
plant cultivated in Central Asia is being 
largely used for production of jam. 


Foods for Russian Army 


Until the Germans attacked, Russian 
soldiers were largely fed with fresh 
produce, which became almost unavail- 
able because of all transportation being 
required for war supplies. Food concen- 
trates have been developed and there is a 
much larger canning of foods for the 
army. 
conserved to date and reasonably well 
distributed despite the strain on trans- 
portation. But bad times are ahead for 
the coming winter and spring, requiring 
all the sugar, fats, canned meats, cured 
meats, dry beans and peas, dry milk, 


Food supply has been fairly well 


cheese and other foods that the United 
Nations can get through to Russia. 


Food Requirements of Russians 

Needs from outside during the next 
nine months will be so much greater than 
can be delivered by difficult ocean trans- 
portation that food deliveries to Russia 
will be confined to heavy staples and the 
most highly concentrated foods that can 
be provided. 


Egypt and Middle East 

Egypt has normally exported quantities 
of onions, lentils, rice, eggs in shell and 
cottonseed oil cake, and produced enough 
fats, corn, barley and dairy products to 
supply about its own demands. Pales- 
tine has had small exportable surpluses 
of cereals, rice, dairy products and meats 
and exported large quantities of citrus 
fruits, with this movement now so broken 
that citrus groves are being neglected. 
Iran has imported cereals, rice and meats 
from near-by territories and exported 
only dates, coffee and pistachio nuts in 
important quantities. 

This record shows that 
heavy concentrations in North 
Africa and around the Red Sea will be 
able to get fresh fruits, fresh vegetables 
and some other foods from near-by terri- 
tories, but the bulk of supplies must be 
moved from Australia, New Zealand, 
British India and Western Hemisphere, 
with returning ships carrying some food 
specialties. 


production 
war 


British India 
British India and Ceylon are largely 
self-sufficient in food production and pro- 
vide most of the world’s tea supply, now 
being purchased and managed by British 

















Food Ministry for benefit of United 
Nations. If India should have a bad 
crop year, large quantities of rice, sugar 
and wheat would be needed. 


Australia and New Zealand 

Heavy exports of wheat, mutton, beef, 
butter, cheese, dried fruits and canned 
fruits are being readjusted to provide a 
large part of the food needs of the fight- 
ing forces in that territory and to move 
most of the exportable surpluses to 
armies in British India, Egypt and Iran 
and for passing through to the Russians. 
Apparently fair cargoes still are going 
to Great Britain, but this movement may 
be almost entirely stopped as Australian 
and New Zealand foods are organized 
for delivery to war purposes on shorter 
hauls. Full organization of world ship- 
ping situation will turn Great Britain 
towards getting larger food supplies from 
the shorter haul across the Atlantic and 
drain practically all Australian and New 
Zealand food surpluses to near-by armies 
and for passing to Russia through Iran. 


Planned Food Movements Instead 
of Consumer Rationing 


Food production and food stocks are 
to be managed by an Australian Food 
Council, in which representatives of Brit- 
ish and American governments partici- 
pate. To conserve food supplies, all 
civilian consumers in Australia and New 
Zealand are being voluntarily rationed to 
“austerity meals.” 


How Food Production Is Being 
Adjusted 

Production of fresh vegetables is be- 
ing increased to provide larger supplies 
for civilian populations and the armed 
forces centered in Australia. More 
fruits are to be dried. Important appro- 
priations are being made for equipment 
to dehydrate vegetables, meats and but- 
ter. Much larger quantities of vege- 
tables are to be canned. General pattern 
of British control is being followed 
towards heavier production of more nu- 
tritive foods for the purpose of provid- 
ing maximum quantities for fighting 
forces that can best be reached by food 
supplies from Australia and New Zea- 
land. Theory is largely to provision 
American and British troops and pro- 


x * & *& * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


~x~ * * *& * 


Private Louis Gardner is now attached 
to the Atlanta( Ga.) Air Base. Private 
Gardner, before entering service, was 
secretary-treasurer of the Wisconsin Bak- 
ing Co., Madison, Wis. He was trans- 
ferred to Atlanta from the air base at 
Augusta, Ga. 








* 


Major W. W. Barr, of the U. S. Ma- 
rines, has been in the middle of the fight- 
ing in the Solomon Islands, according to 
news reports. Major Barr, known to his 
many friends as Skipper, was general 
manager of the Claussen Bakeries, Au- 
gusta, Ga., before entering the service. 

* 

J. C. Carter, who represented Wilson 
& Co. in the Carolinas, is now a chief 
petty officer in the Navy, having reported 
for duty in New Orleans on Sept. 14. 
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vide important quantities for the Rus- 
sians, with Australian and New Zealand 
governments getting credit for these de- 
liveries under a world-wide operating of 
lend-lease plan, thereby reducing the 
amount of foods supplied by the United 
States towards this lend-lease pool. 


Latin America and Caribbean Islands 

Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay, Brazil 
and Chile have quite ample food supplies 
collectively, can avoid food shortages by 
exchanging with each other. Serious 
problems are surpluses of wheat and ce- 
reals in more southern nations and Bra- 
zilian surpluses of coffee and cocva. 
Our government is arranging to protect 
the Brazilian economy until ships re- 
turning from the Red Sea and India ure 
able to bring coffee and cocoa that we 
seriously need. Great Britain is handling 
similar arrangements with Argentina. ; 

Serious food problems in the northern 
part of South America, in Central Amer- 
ica and Caribbean Islands are caused 
temporarily by ships being unable to 
bring to the United States more than 
about 15% of the bananas and similar 
reductions in most of the food produc- 
tion which the people in these territories 
employ in getting funds to provide for 
heavy purchases of fats, cured meats, 
rice, flour, etc. 


BEW to Manage Food Supplies 

To protect these territories from seri- 
ous breakdowns in their business condi- 
tions and to provide sufficient food sup- 
plies at reasonable prices, BEW is well 
along with plans for managing food sup- 
plies and distribution for all these terri- 
tories. Plans include financing export- 
able surpluses; like sugar; turning land 
towards producing larger local food sup- 
plies; accumulating reserve stocks of 
foods at several centers; and ultimately 
organizing a new arrangement of ocean 
routes which will better exchange food 
supplies between these territories and 
larger food movements to and from the 
United States. As part of these plans, 
FSCC is purchasing large quantities of 
foods for emergency deliveries to several 
distributing centers; Commodity Credit 
Corp. is arranging to buy and store food 
surpluses; and several different financing 
agencies of our government are to par- 
ticipate in central management of food 
production and supplies for these terri- 
tories. 


Puerto Rico as an Example 


Puerto Rico illustrates the theory of 
these plans, is territory for which we 
are fully responsible. Under peacetime 
conditions, Puerto Rico depended on im- 
ports for about 65% of its solid food 
values—received about the following 
quantities annually: salt and cured pork, 
12,000,000 Ibs; salt fish, 30,000,000 Ibs; 
canned milk, 1,500,000 lbs; lard, 25,000, 
000 Ibs; rice, 250,000,000 Ibs; wheat flour, 
100,000,000 Ibs; dry beans, 50,000,000 Ibs: 
fresh vegetables, 100,000,000 Ibs; canned 
vegetables, 600,000 cases; soaps and toilet 
paper, 18,000,000 Ibs. 

Population is so congested that the 
number of people per square mile is 
about 12 times that of California. This 
means that practically all these foods 
must be provided by our government 
until Puerto Rico can be organized for 
larger home food production. Bonus 
system of AAA is to be employed in 


- arbitrarily retiring land from sugar and 


assisting Puerto Ricans in producing 
other foods. 
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Burton F. Bowman 


war supply director 


Burton F. Bowman has been appointed 
director of the new war supply depart- 
ment of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis. The department’s responsibility 
is to negotiate all supply contracts with 
the armed forces, then to see to it that 
they get what they want from the Pills- 
bury company when and where they want 
it, produced and packaged the way they 


want it. A member of Pillsbury’s post 


erhonal & 


IN CHICAGO MARKET 

Among outside millers in Chicago last 
week were: J. Dolliver Kent, Inland 
Mills, Inc., Des Moines; J. H. Weaver, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha; Frank J. Allen, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn; L. H. Patten, Farm- 
ers & Merchants Milling Co., Glencoe, 
Minn; Gordon B. Wood, Midland Flour 
Milling Co., North Kansas City. Mr. 
Wood left Chicago on a trip to eastern 
markets. 


MILLER’S DAUGHTER MARRIED 


Miss Rose Allen Valier, daughter of 
Charles E. Valier, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, became the bride, 
Sept. 26, of Harrison Ide Barnes. Her 
brother, Ensign Byron Valier, U. S. N. 
R., attended the wedding. 


AT SOYBEAN MEETING 

Milten H. Faulring, president of the 
Toledo Board of Trade and Toledo 
manager for the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co; J. H. Bailey, vice president, 
manager National Mill, and Al Schultz, 
secretary, will attend a conference in 
Chicago this week to consider the han- 
dling of the soybean crop and the matter 
of permits. 


NAVY COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
D. D. Davis, president of General 
Mills, Inc., last month was appointed by 
the U. S. Navy department as chairman 
of the civilian advisory committee for 
naval officer procurement in Minnesota. 
Mr. Davis’ committee will assist the navy 
in locating men for commissions as offi- 
cers. Subcommittees have been set up 














Walter D. Ebinger 


his counsel given 


war planning committee, Mr. Bowman 
has for some time been devoting a large 
portion of his time to army contract sup- 
ply work. He has been a member of the 
Pillsbury sales organization since 1933, 
assigned first to the specialty department, 
later to grocery products sales. Before 
joining the Pillsbury organization, Mr. 
Bowman was engaged in the practice of 
law in Iowa. He attended the University 
of Iowa law school, from which he re- 


in 20 key cities in Minnesota to carry 
out the work in their communities. Mr. 
Davis will co-ordinate the work of the 
various subcommittees. 


AT HEADQUARTERS 

George L. Faber, Chicago manager 
King Midas Flour Mills, spent the latter 
part of the week at his company’s head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. 


NEW YORK VISITORS 

Guy A. Thomas, chairman of the 
board, and P. J. Wedge, treasurer, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, called among the New York 
trade during a recent eastern trip. 


MANHATTAN CALLER 

David S. Jackman, president of the 
Imperial Flour Mills, Wichita, Kansas, 
was a recent visitor at the offices of the 
M. S. Brownold Co., New York repre- 
sentative of the mill. 


BROKER’S MARRIAGE 

C. David Reid, South Bend, Ind., a 
well-known flour broker representing 
western mills in that state, will be mar- 
ried at Grace Methodist Church in 
South Bend, Oct. 10, to Miss Grace 
Roush, also a resident of that city. 
After a brief honeymoon Mr. and Mrs. 
Reid will be at home to friends in 
South Bend. 


IN EASTERN MARKETS 


M. P. Fuller, executive vice president 
and director of sales for the Thomas 
Page Mill Co.; North Topeka, and Fred 
N. Burrall, general sales supervisor for 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
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Lloyd A. Mackenroth 


salesman to vice president 





ceived the degree of doctor of jurispru- 
dence in 1932. 

Walter D. Ebinger, president, Ebinger 
Baking Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., is a mem- 
ber of the Baking Industry Advisory 
Committee to the War Production Board. 


Lloyd A. Mackenroth was _ recently 
elected vice president of Standard Milling 
Co. His career with the milling indus- 
try began in 1919, immediately after his 
discharge from the army following World 


inson, were two Kansas millers who 
called on the New York trade during 
the week. 
MEMBERSHIPS PURCHASED 

Arthur C. Harrison, of McHenry, 
Ill., and Maurice J. Florance, of Hal- 
lock, Minn., have purchased memberships 
in the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Florance is with the State 
Bank of Hallock, and is interested in 
grain, banking and farming. 
VACATION AT ARMY POST 

M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, sales ex- 
ecutive for the Southwestern Division of 
General Mills, Inc., is spending his vaca- 
tion in Fort Riley, Kansas, where his 
son is stationed at the army post. 


HOME FROM COLORADO 

T. C. Thatcher, Oklahoma City, re- 
tired director of General Mills, Inc., has 
returned with Mrs. Thatcher from a 
summer spent in Colorado Springs and 
Holy Ghost canyon, N. M. Before re- 
turning home the Thatchers attended a 
family reunion in Salem, Ind. 


MILLERS IN NASHVILLE 

G. G. Johnson, southeastern repre- 
sentative of the Burrus Mill & Elevator 
Co., Fort Worth, and John Fike, sales 
manager of the Chickasha (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co., called on the Nashville trade. 


GOPHER FOLLOWER 

Maurice Johnson, associated with the 
Kansas City office of Tue Nortuwest- 
eERN Mizer, Mrs. Johnson and their two 
small daughters returned home this week 
following a visit to their families in 
Minneapolis and vicinity. Maurice has 


Paul H, Helms 


. councilman from the West . 





War I. Since that time he has been con- 
tinuously associated with the trade in the 
selling of flour, and on January 1, 1939, 
joined the sales organization of Standard 
Milling Co. Shortly thereafter he was 
appointed sales manager, in which ca- 
pacity he will continue to serve. 


A West Coast representative on the 
Baking Industry Advisory Committee is 
Paul H. Helms, president, Helms Bak- 
eries, Los Angeles, Cal. 


made no commitment as to whether or 
not this vacation is in lieu of his cus- 
tomary following of the Minnesota team 
but intimates that tire shortage may 
influence his plans. 
ON TEXAS TRIP 

Elmo Sleight, assistant director of 
sales for the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, is in West Texas visit- 
ing the trade with Ray Wright, the 
company’s representative in Fort Worth. 
IN TOLEDO 

Ward W. Miller, eastern sales man- 
ager at Chicago for the Sheridan (Wyo.) 
Flouring Mills, Inc., and E. A. McDon- 
ald, flour broker, Owosso, Mich., were 
in Toledo recently. 
MILLER RESIGNS 

P. H. Hertz, who has been head 
miller for several years for the An- 
tonito Mills & Elevator Co., of An- 
Mrs. Hertz’ 
health is such that they have © been 
forced to move to a warmer climate. 


MILL CONNECTION 

W. P. Ronan, of Chicago, in Minne- 
apolis Sept. 25, on his way West, with 
some local bakers, for the opening of 


tonito, Colo., has resigned. 


the duck season, made arrangements 
with the W. J. Jennison Co, to repre- 
sent it in his trade area. 
VISITS SOLDIER SON 

W. N. Kelly, vice president of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, went to Kansas City to meet 
his son, William Kelly, on leave from 
the army quartermaster school at Har- 
vard. 
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Redueed Cost of Growing Wheat 


in Ford 
and 


N recent years farmers 
County, Kansas, have grown 
harvested an acre of wheat with only 

about 25% as much man labor as was 

being used at the close of the World 

War. 

surveys made by the Bureau of Agricul- 

1919 and again in 


The actual figures, according to 
tural Economics in 
1933, were about 9 hours per acre in 
the first year, and 2.3 hours in the latter 
year. 

This tremendous reduction had come 
about as a result of mechanization in 
which the combination harvester-thresher, 
the tractor, motor trucks and larger units 
of tillage equipment have almost com- 
pletely displaced the use of horses and 
the smaller sizes of farm equipment. 
The example cited is fairly typical of 
changes that have taken place in many 
sections of the drier portions of the 
Great Plains wheat producing area. Labor 
reductions in the eastern part of the 
Great Plains have been much less during 
the 14-year period. 

On the farms surveyed in 1919, com- 
bines and trucks were not used and trac- 
tors were used very little in the produc- 
tion of wheat, but in 1933 each farm sur- 
veyed had at least one tractor and one 
combine, and about two thirds had trucks. 
The change not only reduced the number 
of hours of man labor used in producing 
an acre of wheat, but also resulted in a 
decrease in horse-work from 16.3 hours 
per acre in 1919 to only 0.2 of an hour 
in 1933. The reduced use of horses was 
offset by the use of 1.4 hours of tractor 
work, and 0.4 of an hour of truck-work 
per acre. 

Although the major part of this re- 
duction was made in harvesting the crop, 
the hours of labor used to prepare the 
seedbed drill the had been 
practically cut in two or, according to 
the records, decreased from 2.4 to 1.3 
In these operations 


and wheat 


man hours per acre. 
horse-work has decreased from 9 hours 
to less than 0.2 of an hour per acre, but 
the use of tractors has increased from 
practically nothing to slightly more than 
one hour per acre. 

Even in 1919 farmers in Ford County, 
Kansas, were using that 
quired little labor in preparing the land 
and in seeding the wheat. At that time 
only about one fourth of the land was 
plowed, about one third was listed and 
a part of the remaining 40% was seeded 
with dise drills with no previous prep- 
aration of the land, and a part was 
seeded in the same manner after the land 


methods re- 


had been gone over with a dise harrow. 
By 1933, the amount of plowing had in- 
of the acreage 
As in the former year, about 


creased to about 65% 
seeded. 
one third of the land was listed. 

Labor reductions through the use of 
larger equipment and units of power are 
quite noticeable. Thus, in 1919 most of 
the plowing was done with a two-bottom 
moldboard plow drawn by 4 to 6 horses 
which covered about 5 acres a day. In 
1933, the three- or four-bottom tractor- 
drawn moldboard plow covered about 
12 or 16 acres per day. The tractor- 
drawn vertical-dise plow which came into 
use since 1919 covered about 30 acres 
per day. This implement was generally 
used in working land that was summer 
fallowed, a rather common practice in 
1933 but not in 1919. Listing in 1919 was 
usually done with 4 or 6 horses at the 
rate of about 8 or 15 acres a day, but 


* 


Epitor’s Note.—The accompanying ac- 
count of how mechanization reduces labor 
subject of editorial 
comment on page 23 of this issue of THE 
NoRTH WESTERN MILLER, is taken from the 
April 1, 1937, issue of “The Agricultural 
Situation,” a publication of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


in growing wheat, 


* 





in 1933 two- or three-row listers drawn 
with tractors covered 20 or 30 acres in 
a day’s work. Working down ridges 
made in listing is now done at the rate 
of about 35 acres a day, whereas in 1919 
the rate of work was from 10 to 15 acres 
per day. 
has been practically doubled, and that 
increased from two 


The acreage disced in a day 


harrowed has been 
to three times. 

In 1919 drilling was usually done with 
8- to 12-foot disk drills drawn by 4 or 
6 horses, at an average rate of about 
15 to 20 acres per day, whereas in 1933 
the common practice was to use two 
drills of 12 feet in width in combination 
with a tractor, at an average rate of 
about 60 acres per day. 

In 1933, a conservative average day’s 


work for the area, in harvesting with 
the combined-harvester-thresher, was 30 
The bulk grain was hauled by 
truck directly from the combines to the 
local 
and one motor truck were required to 


acres. 


elevator. Three men, one tractor 
perform these operations with a total of 
about one man-hour, 0.33 of a_ tractor- 
hour, and 0.36 of a truck-hour per acre. 
Fourteen years earlier about 6.5 hours of 
man labor, and 7.3 hours of horse work 
were required to harvest and deliver the 
grain to local shipping point. At that 
combines were not in use in the 
About one third of the wheat was 


time 
area, 
cut with the binder and about two thirds 
the header. The bound 
grain was threshed from the shock, and 
the headed grain was stacked and 
threshed with the stationary threshing 
machine. A part of the grain was hauled 
directly from the threshing machine to 
the local shipping point, but considerable 


was cut with 


quantities were hauled to the granaries 
farm and later on delivered to 
the local elevator. 


on the 


The farms surveyed in 1933 were con- 
siderably larger than the farms studied 
in 1919, but their organization with re- 
spect to crops grown and livestock kept 
The displacement of 
horses by tractors and motor trucks from 


was very similar. 





e WHEAT TRIUMPHS 


IN KANSAS . 





This fine loaf of bread shown at the 
right in the above picture was baked 
from the grand champion bushel of Tur- 
key wheat shown at the Kansas State 
Fair, Hutchinson. The grower was J. J. 
Lohmeyer, of the Kanza Farms, Logan, 
Kansas. 

The loaf at the left was best in the 
showing of beardless hard wheats, baked 
from flour produced from a variety known 
as Red Chief shown by Earl G. Clark, 
of Sedgwick, developer of Chiefkan and 
other varieties of wheat which have not 
found favor with Kansas millers of bak- 
ery flours. 

The adjoining picture is of Louis Thole, 
a wheat grower at St. John, Kansas, who 
won the blue ribbon award for the best 
bushel of Tenmarq wheat. Bread baked 
from his wheat scored 96 out of a pos- 
sible 100 points. 

John H. Parker, Manhattan, director 
of the Kansas Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation, supervised the contest at the 
State Fair. He also had a wheat exhibit 


on the fair grounds to stimulate grower 
interest in planting only improved va- 
rieties of wheat in Kansas. 
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about 11 head per farm to less than 2 
head per farm was perhaps responsible 
for some increase in the proportion of 
the land devoted to the production of 
wheat, and a decrease in the proportion 
of the land devoted to feed crops. In 
general the farms in 1933 were devoted 
primarily to the production of wheat as 
they were in 1919. In 1933 nearly 90% 
of the crop land of the farms surveyed 
was seeded to wheat, whereas in 1919 
slightly more than 80% was seeded to 
wheat.” 
¥ ¥ 

A note in connection with the above 
reads: “Represents labor used directly 
on the wheat crop in preparing seed bed, 
seeding, harvesting, hauling the 
to the local elevator, and for servic- 
ing the machinery in the field. The hours 
do not include labor used for general 
maintenance of the farm, care of horses 
in the barns, and general repair of ma- 
chinery. Because of the severe drouth 
in 1933, the harvesting figures reported 
for the crop of that year have been ad- 
justed to represent requirements 
harvesting a yield of wheat similar to 
that obtained in 1919, which was about 
13 bus per acre. 


seed 


jor 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Shipping Directions 
Pour In to Beat 
Car Loading Date 

Wicuirta, Kansas.—Shipping directions 
for flour and millfeeds to be delivered 
prior to Oct. 15 have greatly increased 
at Wichita, according to Wichita flour 
C. B. Moore, vice president and 
general manager of the Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., explained that this is due to 
the fact that the minimum car rule, re- 


millers. 


quiring not less than 60,000 lbs to the car 
of flour and feed, will become effective 
Oct. 15. 

“Small bakers and dealers in 
towns of the mixed-car territory, espe- 
cially in Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Kansas, are ordering now so that 
they can receive their flour in 40,000-lb 
cars. It will work a hardship on some 
of them to take as much as 60,000 Ibs 
at one time.” 


small 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FROST DAMAGE TO CORN 
CROP MINIMIZED IN S. W. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Fears have been 
expressed regarding frost 
corn, due to the present unseasonable 
cold weather. 
out by the Department of Agriculture 
that the crop is further advanced toward 
maturity than is usual at this time of 
year, and in no state in this territor) 
is more than one half of the crop in 
danger from frost. Warmer 
forecasts indicate the current 
point is about to be passed. 





damage to 


However, it is pointed 


weather 
danger 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
CANADA'S FARM LIVING COST UP 
Wiynirec, Man.—The Dominion Bu- 

reau of Statistics reports an increase of 

1.3% in the cost of living for Canadian 

farm families between April and Au- 

gust of 1942. The index is based on 

100 for the period of 1935-39. 

There was 2.1% increase during the 
same period in the Canadian wholesale 
price index of farm products. 

The index on farm family cost of liv- 
ing does not include cost of housing or 
foods ordinarily produced and consumed 
by individual farm households and thus 
differs materially from the ordinary cost 
of living index. 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 

















Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 


i Minneapolis 


Kansas City St. Louis 














Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
Spring first patent .......... $6.00@ 6.50 $6.20@ 6.35 $....@.... $6.10@ 6.70 $6.65@ 6.80 $6.90@ 7.15 $6.35@ 6.75 $6.65@ 6.80 $6.80@ 6.95 $....@.... $6.85@ 7.45 
Spring standard patent ..... 5.80@ 6.40 6.10@ 6.20 vv. Pree 6.05@ 6.45 6.55@ 6.70 6.40@ 6.55 6.10@ 6.35 6.45 6.55 6.70@ 6.80 ha | 6.60@ 6.85 
Spring first clear ...........+. 5.40@ 5.90 5.65@ 5.80 re eee 5.90@ 6.40 5.85@ 6.00 6.10@ 6.35 ee! | eae 5.95 6.15 6.40@ 6.60 vy Pea ee ae 
Hard winter short patent.... 5.90@ 6.15 coe Mecee 5.75@ 6.00 6.15@ 6.50 Te) See 6.40@ 6.80 6.00@ 6.45 6.45 6.70@ 6.85 @...- 6. 6.90 
Hard winter 95% patent .... 5.75@ 6.05 YS ee 5.60@ 5.90 6.00@ 6.40 i eee 6.25@ 6.45 5.90@ 6.35 6.35 6.55@ 6.70 @ 6.38 6.50 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.65@ 5.25 eevee 3.75@ 4.05 5.05@ 5.55 02.50 sees 5.50@ 5.60 re Fee . Pere cece Moses @ a 
Soft winter short patent..... 6.50@ 6.75 ee. Peet soesWenes 7.10@ 7.65 7.15@ 7.30 et Se 6.60@ 7.60 ee ae 6.70@ a we 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.20@ 6.50 -@.... coee@.eee 6.80@ 7.05 Terk. Leer 6.25@ 7.00 *5.25@ 5.50 *5.40@ 6.20 6.504 a 74 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.60@ 5.20 Tee. frre ee! Pee 5.75@ 6.25 Peer wre eer ee ee , a 6.30@ @. 6. 
Rye flour, white ............ 4.15@ 4.45 3.95@ 4.15 yuh iee ieee oo+-@ 4.90 --@ 5.20 4.90@ 5.10 eee @ 4.60 4.75@ 4.90 yg Sk a 
Re GO GEO scesceseecces 3.40@ 3.85 3.25@ 3.55 ere Peres o+++@ 4.30 -@ 4.60 ae eee @ 4.05 a ee une eas ‘Diaye ssl anes 
Seattle (98’s) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 

Family patent ...... $....@6.60 $8.60@8.80 SE vin 066-08 a Per $6.50@ 6.70 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ...... . 31s 6d ays 
Soft winter straight.. ....@.... ....@.... Montana ....... 7.05@ 7.45 6.30@ 6.50 Spring second pat.f. ....@4.60 ....@4.80 Ont. 90% patentst. .$4.35@4.40 
PastPY ccccvececceecs -@6.75 5.80@6.00 Spring first clear <BR ence BDiccee 

*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 98-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 


Tuesday prices. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Sept. 25, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
ter- 











minals ......-- 128,895 107 833 3,173 
Private terminals ° 31 6 
Totale .csccces 128,895 107 864 3,179 

Vancouver-New ; 

Westminster 17,364 “< 16 23 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VACOTE. cccccees 19,682 7 
Churchill ....... 2,617 ‘ 
VictOriG ..cccceces 1,006 os o* .. 
Prince Rupert 1,206 oe oe ° 

Totale ...eeee. 170,770 107 887 3,211 
Year @80 ..ccees 140,352 378 823 3,034 

Receipts during week— . 
rt. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,193 16 401 1,277 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- ; 
erm Giv. ...ecee 114 x 4 6 
Total® ..csocee 2,306 16 405 1,283 

Shipments during week— 
rt. Wm.-Pt, Arthur— 

LOMO scccccces 3,086 30 7 119 

ROG svc cece. 96 32 168 112 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

CFR BIG. cescsee 57 * 2 
TORAM 2065008 3,238 62 177 231 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Aug. 1-Sept. 25, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 20,707 186 1,744 3,426 
All other public 


and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OFA GEV, scciaes 2,726 22 12 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 


Aug. 1-Sept. 25, 1942 
Kt. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 19,356 305 2,118 1,573 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OR BEM. cccccae 653 27 49 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Sept. 
19, 1942, and Sept. 20, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

-American— -—in bond— 
Sept.19 Sept.20 Sept.19 Sept.20 


1942 1941 1942 1941 
WEE § ciseis 267,504 281,574 15,795 22,577 
COPB. ceecvece 38,164 37,457 ee 
eee 9,043 13,187 168 86 
BIG sc vcvaece 18,164 16,374 935 1,419 
Barley 9,173 5,831 29 57 
Flaxseed 3,667 6,038 eee 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Sept. 19 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 86,000 (684,000) bus; corn, 
5,671,000 (3,347,000); oats, none (37,000); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000). 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 

to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 

cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 

Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: “s 

Week ending 








~ 
Sept. 12 Sept.19 Sept. 26 
ke 12,631 19,873 *19,646 


*Four mills. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Sept. 


26, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'l'y 

Baltimore ..... 1,657 as oe ee ee 
ee 2,374 oe oe oe 
OO —EeS 5,743 om ae 2 
Chicago ....... 131 .* ** 
a as 14 
New York ..... 1,972 

a, ee 59 
Philadelphia ... 345 

tee. eee 12,281 ve cs 8 14 
Sept. 12, 1942. 12,007 -- 168 122 140 
Sept. 27, 1941. 15,830 -- 123 474 47 


Primary Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Sept. 26, as compiled by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 
bushels) : 

-—Receipts——, -—-—Shipments—, 
Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 
Chicago ... 174 321 49 28 290 29 





Duluth ... 554 17 +188 44 61 261 
Indianapolis 15 72 20 < 51 2 
Kan, City. 194 74 22 103 62 20 
Milwaukee. - 59 ea 46 5 2 
Mpls. ..... 899 18 232 707 11 324 
Omaha ... 80 72 24 36 94 16 
Peoria .... 14. 185 6 69 107 oe 
Sioux City. 59 37 16 12 10 6 
St. Joseph. 12 34 32 52 18 8 
St. Louis.. 51 230 20 116 69 40 
Wichita .. 60 ee ee 15 

Totals ..2,112 1,119 609 1,229 768 698 


Last week.2,268 993 664 1,047 581 579 
Last year..1,552 905 315 512 1,172 377 
Seaboard— 


Galveston 2 ee ° ee 

Phila. 3 40 7 
Totals .. 5 os ~ 40 7 os 

Last week. 12 2 4 11 ° 


Last year.. 97 55 12 





Receipts Shipments 
Soy- Soy- 
Rye beans Rye beans 
re 9 3 5 ° 
EL egea waves 6 50 ‘- oe ° 
Indianapolis ...... aa Pa 2 ° 
Milwaukee ....... 5 1 
Minneapolis ...... 78 2 62 
res oe 3 5 
See CI vccccss 8 o* 
Se GE ive weneas 8 2 3 oe 
WOGEEE cssccsees 158 10 78 
eS re 105 df 26 5 
EME FORE .ccccces 306 32 62 5 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following 
Kansas City 


table shows open contracts at 
and St. Louis on Sept. 28, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 
1,440 240 360 3,550 400 
4,440 1,320 360 3,840 120 
December 2,880 240 -. 1,860 ee 
January 2,880 240 240 3,480 480 
February .. 600 480 ox 720 240 
March .... 960 ae 240 ee 


Totals ..13,200 2,520 
*Delivered in Chicago. 


October 
November 














960 13,690 1,240 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Market still dull and fea- 
tureless. Macaroni trade furnishing direc- 
tions in modest way against old contracts, 
but evincing very little interest in new 
bookings. Buyers looked for lower prices, 
but instead market advanced; both futures 


and premiums on cash grain continue to 
show strength; mill prices unchanged at 
$6.15@6.25 bbl, bulk, on fancy No, 1 semo- 


lina, and $5.85@5.95 on standard. 
In the week ended Sept. 26, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 90,633 bbls 


durum products, against 78,962 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago: Very little activity reported; 
No. 1 semolina $6.50@6.70, standard No. 
1 $6.20@6.40. 

Philadelphia: Market rules firm and high- 


er due to light offerings and a moderate 
demand; No. 1 fancy $7.15@7.25, No. 1 regu- 
lar $6.85@7.05. 

Buffalo: Durums, in line with other 
wheats, edged upward to nearer the loan 
basis under influence of legislation in the 
making. Demand heavier and sales better, 
although no general rush to buy; many 
missed the market and stubbornly resisted 
higher prices; trend steady to firm; supply 
fair, directions good; macaroni plants run- 
ning heavy. On bulk basis, all-rail: No. 
1 $7.05, durum fancy patent $7.05, maca- 
roni flour $6.35, first clear $5.10, second 
clear $4.20, durum granular $6.65. 

Pittsburgh: Demand improved; trend 
higher; supply adequate; No. 1 $6.95, bulk. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 20c; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; first grade semo- 
lina $7.45, granular $7, No. 3 $6.80, fancy 
patent $7.45. 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 























WHEAT 
’ Minneapolis Chicago Kanaas City St.Louis - Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec, 
Sept. 23 120% 125% 128% 131% 1 cane 120% 
Sept. 24 121% 125% 128% 131% 1: 120% 
Sept. 25 121% 125% 128% 131% 1 120% 
Sept. 26 .... 121% 125 128% 131% 1 120% 
Sept. 28 .... 120 123% 127% 130% 1233 119% 
Sept. 29 119% 123% 127% 130% 121 123% 119% 122% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Dec. May Dec. May Oct. Dec. Closed Closed 
Sept. 23 .... 113 seace 110 116 90 cove 
Sept. 24 .... 112 110 116 90 90% 
Sept. 26 .... 112 110 116 90 91% 
Sept. 26 .... 112 110 116 90 91% 
Sept. 28 ees ret cone 90 91% 
Sept. 2 ea ae 90 91% eae 
o CORN —OATS—— on 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Sept. 23 78% 82% 86% 90% 82% ee 52% 54% 47% 50% 
Sept. 24 79% 83% 86% 90% 82% 87 52% 54 47% 50 
Sept. 25 78% 82% 86% 90% 82% 86% 52% 54% 17% 50% 
Sept. 26 .... 78% 83 86% 90% 82% re 523 54% 47% 50% 
Se SP vice OO 82% 85% 89% 82% spat 51% 53% 47% 49% 
wene SO «cess Fe 82% 85% 89% 81% 85% 52 53% 47% 49% 
eo RYE cr FLAXSEED BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec May Dec. May Dec, May 
Sept. 23 74% 80% 69% 75% 248% 252% 248% yews 57% os 
Sept. 24 .... %2% 78% 68% 73% 248 248 58% 
Gent. BS .... 78% 68% 74 248% 248% 58% 
Sept. 26 12% 78% 68% 73% 2484 248% 58% 
Sept. 28 71% 76% 664 72% 247% 247% 56% 
Sept. 29 71% 76% 66% 72% 247 247 57% 








UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 




















Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), of date Sept. 26, and corresponding date of a 
year ago: 

r--Wheat— _ -——Corn—— -—Oats— c-—Rye—~ -~Barley— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Baltimore ..cccccccsens 7,325 8,718 234 719 ; 12 86 161 3 2 
4:00 8400% 6805880 6,641 9,497 4,274 6,450 1,741 1,091 4,370 4,008 478 225 

AMOR ccccccececes 8 498 Ve 186 - 68 ate .% e 3 
CRIDER ce cccrnceencece 11,195 15,803 11,882 9,463 1,914 5,195 3,683 3,866 514 282 

CO er eT rrr er a os os 193 te 13 ‘ ‘ i 
| | | errr reer reer 170 210 2 2 6 5 260 2 230 295 
BMEMEED. 6. 6.04:0 06a 0eerade 34,328 32,197 2,493 1,151 572 402 1,256 1,914 740 36 
WONG WORE cc cc vce veene 14,668 12,952 138 162 179 101 9 20 5 36 
GOIVORIOR .cccccccccces 5,668 5,151 23 
FEULCMIMBOR se ccvesecric 12,091 11,130 ee 4 es 4% 

TMRIRMAMOUB 2c cceccvces 1,829 3,067 1,410 1,305 169 667 51 179 ‘ se 
De. CUY ccc cceees 40,160 4 3 1,318 216 125 325 321 45 261 
PEERED ci svecvasces 1,961 q 1,587 98 372 «1,039 961 1,411 584 
Minneapolis ........... 34,460 1,452 2,035 2,438 1,943 1,739 4,031 2,848 
re 2,102 231 27 26 3 7 es 
HOW BOP ssrvsccvcece 455 580 6 223 1 39 5 30 

BEER 2c ccctiscveces 96 342 oe 86 ee 19 
OS eee er yee ee 17,607 662 362 124 333 106 146 
PORTED ove wcececcssseve 970 44 6% 156 98 
Philadeiphia  ...csceccoe 2,711 393 13 64 42 98 1 3 
i ED seceennwouwee 7,028 1,538 476 357 894 16 109 21 
Se Se ks ce bake aes 2,291 1,238 125 188 65 61 108 46 
St, JOOGMM covececscece 6,628 200 126 170 9 10 3 18 
WOE 666 08 ter eesre 8,808 2 1 y 5 1 35 
COMBIB .ccccvccccessece 118 140 
EHRGR ccc ccccceccvcece 383 

WOCHIB oc 000s. 0t8ine 219,310 228,366 35,030 36,175 8,718 11,955 17,294 16,733 8,283 5,716 

: SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City 
Spring bran ......ceereeee rer, LO AU Ok Pe ee, eee 
Hard winter bran ....... «+» @32.50 coe @ecce 28.75 @ 29.00 
Standard middlings* -@32.50 30.00@.... Pa) 


Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


- @ 36,00 


° 33.00@.... 32.754 33.00 
-@38.50 35.00@35.50 evn eMeces 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standara middlings* 


oo evscvccscce $37.25@37.75 $38.00@ 38.25 $39.25@ 40.25 


@.. 38.25 @ 38.50 Ter. Pee 


37.50@38.00 ....@..-. ....@.... 
37.75 @ 38.00 


38.504 39.00 39.504 40.00 


Flour middlingst ....... 40.75@41.25 43.00@43.50 40.50@41.00 
See GO noha ese civ ieiase 42.00@43.00 43.00@43.50 ee, ee 
Spring bran Shorts 
WOPOMEe cecveceecs $....@29.00 $....@30.00 
qwinnipeg........ +++ e@28.00 -@29.00 


*Brown shorts. 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 


+Gray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 





reviews, are based on car- 


St. Louis 
4a 


31.25% 31.50 





Buffalo 
$....034.00 
o@ sees 
--@34.50 
. 4% 38.50 
- @ 39.00 


Cincinnati Nashville 
scae. Brava aves 
ene Me eens cee @ caver 
35.00@ 35.50 86.25@37.00 
Truk ere +60 wene 
36.50@37.00 39.00@40.00 
Ovens -4 
Middlings 
$....@33.00 
soccer 


tTuesday prices. 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 


principal distributing centers for the week at principal primary pcints for the week 

ending Sept. 26, in tons, with COETITERS: ending Sept. 26, in thousand bushels, with 
Scan tna ee: comparisons: 

Minneapolis ai sige 8,450 9,025 Receipts Shipments Stocks 

Kansas City .. 1,825 3,100 3,300 5,725 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 

Philadelphia .. 480 400 coe eee Minneapolis .. 897 777 80 53 2,6174,773 

Milwaukee .... 690 3,560 2,730 BPIUER becsecs 986 234 165 . 1,8721,394 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE 

Kansas City: 
the Southwest, the same 
previous week and considerably ahead of 
the 60% volume of a year ago. Buying 
spotted rather than general, with no espe- 
cially large bookings reported. Several large 


SOUTHWEST 
93% of capacity in 
percentage as the 


Sales 


mills report a fair business, a little better 
than the last week. 
With the market moving up gradually 


and millers placing emphasis on the bullish 
factors of farm price control, buyers more 
willing to talk business, and although in- 
quiry was much heavier than actual book- 
ings the volume was considered satisfac- 
tory. 

Export business necessarily light because 
of shipping uncertainties, Clears firm. 

Quotations, Sept. 26: established brands 
family flour $6.65@6.90, bakers short patent 
$5.75@6, 95% $5.60@5.90, straight grade 
$5.50@5.70, first clear $3.75@4.05, second 
clear $3.60@3.75, low grade $3.50@3.65. 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported domes- 
tic business active, 8 fair, 5 quiet, 5 slow 
and 7 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Improved buying brought 
sales average to 79%, compared with 52% 
last week. Majority of bookings taken by 
family trade; no exports. Operations av- 
eraged 68% compared with 83% last week. 





Prices closed 10c higher. Quotations, Sept. 
26: hard wheat short patent $6.40@8, soft 
wheat short patent $6.40@8, standard pat- 


ent $6.10@7.60, bakers extra fancy $6.25@ 
6.35, bakers short patent $6.10@6.20, bakers 
standard $6.05@6.15. 

Omaha: Sales ranged 65@100% of ca- 
pacity for week, as reported by Omaha flour 
mills. Shipping directions on former con- 
tracts very good. Quotations, Sept. 26: 
family fancy $6.40@6.65, family standard 
$5.90@6.15, bakers short $5.90@6.15, bakers 
standard $5.50@5.90. 


Wichita: Sales slow, directions good; 
mills operating from 90 to 100%; quotations 
about steady. 

Hutchinson: Moderately active inquiry 
productive of little business. Bookings 
mostly single or two-car lots. Shipping 
directions fairly firm. 

Salina: Demand has been fair, with prices 


about 15c bbl higher. Shipping directions 
coming in very nicely. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Sept. 25: hard winter short 


patent $6@6.10, standard patent $5.85@5.95. 

Texas: Some enlargement in demand in 
local territory from mixed car trade, caus- 
ing some increase in sales volume, with 
smaller mills feeling the improvement most; 
such units may average selling 50% of ca- 
pacity; larger mills indicate possibly 5 or 
10% increase, but still below the smaller 
interior concerns. Fair demand from the 
Southeast, but prices obtainable too low to 
attract. Operations up about in same pro- 
portion as sales. Scarcity and rapid turn- 
over of labor is an increasing hindrance. 
Prices about unchanged except family up 
10@20c bbl. Quotations, Sept. 25: family 
flour 48's, extra high patent $6.70@7.20, 
high patent $6.20@6.70, standard bakers 
98's $6@6.30; first clears, sacked $4.50@4.60, 
delivered Texas common points or Galveston 


domestic rate. 
THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: Flour business last week 
was very spotted. Buyers in one section 


were in on one day, and those in another 
section the next. Almost every zone was 
represented in day-to-day sales, which were 
largely of a small lot nature, but made up 
a satisfactory total. Inquiry tapered off 
toward the close of last week and has been 
very light thus far in the current week. 

New crop business done by spring wheat 
mills to date is only a little better than 
half of that in the same period a year 
ago. This, of course, was to be expected, 
considering the unusually big carry-over of 
unfilled contracts from the old crop year. 
With carrying charges, consequently, piling 
up, small and medium-sized bakers are in- 
clined to be cautious about anticipating 
future needs. 

Bookings by spring wheat mills for the 
week ending Sept. 26 represented about 
107% of capacity, compared with 62% a 
week earlier and 50% a year ago. 

The marked increase in volume of ship- 
ping directions the last few weeks is cred- 
ited to desire of the trade to get supplies 
into transit before the new minimum load- 
ing regulation of 60,000 lbs goes into effect. 

Quotations, Sept. 29: established brands 
family patents $6.45@6.70, spring first pat- 
ent $6.20@6.35, standard patent $6.10@6.20, 


fancy clear $5.90@6.15, first clear $5.65@ 
5.80, second clear $4.10@4.30, whole wheat 
$6.10@6.15. 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: No new 
business of importance; bookings consist 
mostly of small lots for 380- to 60-day 


shipment. Trade, content to get along with 
present bookings, has adopted waiting at- 
titude. Directions fair to good. Millfeed 
demand shows some improvement at some- 
what firmer prices. Quotations, Sept. 26: 
first patent $6.40, second patent $6.20, first 
clear $6. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Buying has slowed up. A fair 
amount of business, but sales as a whole in 
medium or small-sized lots. Buying chiefly 


done by the medium-sized bakeries. Job- 
bers report slow demand from retail trade. 
They are ordering out against old contracts 


more freely, and the tendency to let old and 
higher priced contracts slide is lessening. 
It is the opinion that the improved carry- 
ing charge situation is the reason for this 
change. Family prices advanced lic, and 
demand picked up again. Deliveries con- 
tinue heavy. Quotations, Sept. 26: spring 
top patent $6@6.50, standard patent $5.80 
@6.40, first clear $5.40@5.90, second clear 
$3.85@ 4.25, family flour $8.10@8.25; hard 
winter short patent $5.90@6.15, 95% patent 
$5.754@ 6.05, first clear $4.65@5.25; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.50@6.75, standard pat- 
ent $6.2046.50, first clear $4.60@5.20. 

St. Louis: A good inquiry on hand, but 
bookings disappointing. A few scattered 
round lots placed on the books, for ship- 
ment up to 120 days, with the usual car 
lot orders being somewhat light. Clear situ- 









ation unchanged. Good demand continues 
for high protein, while other grades are 
draggy. Jobbers report with very few ex- 
ceptions buying only from hand to mouth. 
Shipping directions improved. Quotations, 
Sept. 26: soft wheat short patent $7.10@ 
7.65, straight $6.80@7.05, first clear $5.75 
@6.25; hard wheat short patent $6.15@6.50, 
95% $6@6.40, first clear $5.05@5.55, spring 


wheat top patent $6.10@6.70, standard pat- 
ent $6.05@6.45, first clear $5.90@6.40. 
Toledo: Lack of sustained buying opwer 
and support results from confusion in trade 
caused largely by anti-inflation and ceiling 
debates in Washington, so flour sales fallen 
from recent spurt in spite of fact that flour 
prices continue advance to keep pace with 
cash wheat prices and are 10c higher at 
Toledo than a week ago. Millers may be 
able to maintain stocks of wheat, showing 
slight gains, but movement light as it has 


been so far on crop. Millers not cutting 
prices to make sales or pushing sales un- 
duly. Sticking close to shore appeals to 
many. 


Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c rate 
points to New York, Sept. 25, was $1.34%, 
approximately 5% @é6c over close of Chicago 
Dec. wheat, and 2c higher than week ago. 
Prices firmly held. Quotations, Sept. 25: 
soft winter wheat standard patent $6.35, 
locally made springs, high gluten $6.70, 
bakers patent $6.35, hard winter wheat bak- 
ers patent $6.10. 


EASTERN STATES 


of both bakery 
ily ran into heavy volume and 
very materially the orders on the books of 
the mills. Advance in prices has brought 
many who had been wavering into the mar- 
ket. In fact, the whole flour picture, from 
the mill point of view, shows much im- 
provement with directions continuing at a 
good rate, production maintaining a more 
satisfactory level, while on the other side 
of the picture bakers and grocers report a 
high rate of consumer buying. Bakers 
probably more benefited than grocers be- 
cause of the increasing number of women 
going into war plants who lack the time 
to make their own baked goods and so pat- 
ronize the baker. Spring first clears firm 
on the advance. Foreign trade light, con- 
fined mostly to Cuba. 


Buffalo: Sales and fam- 


fattened 


Quotations, Sept. 26: spring fancy patent 
$8.35@8.50 bbl, “top bakery patent $6.65@ 
6.80, standard patent $6.55@6.70, spring 


straights $6.35@6.50, spring first clear $5.85 
@6, soft winter short patent $7.15@7.30, 
pastry $6.25@6.40. 

New York: Majority of the trade reports 
sales light. Many buyers still working on 
last year’s contracts or have ample pur- 
chases for their visible needs and so hold 
their price ideas below the current ad- 
vances in spite of unsettling news from 
Washington. This brings reports of light 
to moderate business, with exceptions among 
the larger bakers, many of whom are buy- 
ing in satisfactory lots, but business gen- 
erally in this area is not up to other sec- 
tions where the upswing in consumption is 
greater and business conditions show more 
improvement. Springs show more activity 
than southwesterns as Kansas flours are 
particularly strong, and Texas grades prac- 
tically out of the market both because of 
their advanced levels and because these mills 
are not pushing sales as the result of their 
apparent preoccupation with export or other 
business. High gluten premiums from all 
sections are also higher. Cake grades scarce 
from practically all sections and firmly held. 

Quotations, Sept. 25: spring high glutens 
$6.90@7.15, standard patents $6.40@6.55, 
clears $6.10@6.35, Texas high glutens $6.70 
@6.80, Kansas high glutens $6.40@6.60, 
standard patents $6.25@6.45, clears $5.50@ 
5.60; soft winter straights, eastern $6.25@ 
6.30, western $6.85@7. 

Boston: Business in moderate  propor- 
tions; total sales lighter. Business coming 
from those in trade who had held off hoping 
for a break. However, when the market 
continues its upward trend the remaining 
holdouts decided to cover needs at least for 
a limited period. Sales ranged up to 1,000 
bbls, but very few of the latter amount. 
Spring patents appear to be in slightly bet- 
ter demand than other types, but all shared 
in the moderate total in varying degrees. 
Sales of family fair although retailers do 
not expect demand to reach normal pro- 
portions due to apparent falling off in home 


baking. Directions continue to come in at 
a fair rate. Mill quotations 10@1l5c bbl 
higher. Quotations, Sept. 25: spring high 


glutens $6.95@7.05, short patents $6.80@6.95, 
standard patents $6.70@6.80, first clears 





$6.40@6.60, southwestern short patents $6.70 
@6.85, standard patents $6.55@6.70; Texas 
short patents $6.85@6.95, standard patents 
$6.75@6.85; soft winter patents $6.70@6.95, 
straights $6.50@6.75, clears $6.30@6.50. 

Baltimore: Quotations on all grades 10c 
bbl higher; demand little changed; receipts, 
16,511 bbls, an increase~-of 1,204 bbls over 
last week. Quotations, Sept. 26: spring 
patent $6.35@6.75, spring standard patent 
$6.10@6.35, hard winter patent $6@6.45, 
hard winter standard patent $5.90@6.35, 
winter patent $6.60@7.60, winter straight 
$5.25 @5.50. 

Philadelphia: General market ruled firm 
and prices of most kinds show a slight 
advance. Demand, however, only moderate. 
Buyers lack confidence and are operating 
cautiously, limiting purchases in most cases 
to the satisfaction of immediate needs. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 26: spring wheat short patent 
$6.65@6.80 bbl, standard patent $6.45@6.55, 
first spring clear $5.95@6.15; hard, winter 
short patent $6.35@6.45, 95% $6.20@6.35; 
soft winter straights, $5.40@6.20. 

Pittsburgh: Sales materially 
with consumers, especially larger independ- 
ent wholesale bakers, taking more interest 
in replenishing stocks and anticipating re- 
quirements for some time ahead. Retail 
bakers also buying more freely and in larger 
allotments. Business handled by northwest- 
ern and southwestern mills in about equal 
proportions. Prices higher and holding ex- 











ceptionally firm. Family flour demand 
moderate, while shipping directions much 
improved, and considerable flour being or- 


dered out. Demand for high protein clears 


brisk, although supply exceeds demand. 
Better sales for bakers’ products. Soft win- 
ter sales improved, with all types of con- 
sumers buying freely. 


Quotations, Sept. 26: spring short pat- 
ents $6.75@7.25, standard patent $6.50@6.75, 
hard winter short patent $6.35@6.60, stand- 
ard patent $6.10@6.35 low protein hard 
winter standard patent $6@6.25, spring 
clears $6.40@6.55, soft winters $5.65@5.85, 


bulk. 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Decided slacking up of 
purchases attributed to uncertainty of price 
control legislation. Trade confined buying 
to immediate requirements. Southwestern 
hard wheat flours continued in best demand 
with light activity in midwestern and 
northern spring wheat flours. Bread bak- 
ing and jobbing trades best outlet. Prices 
5@10c bbl higher. Shipping directions con- 
tinue good. Bread and cake production 
good. Observers say that shortage of labor 
may cut down production. 


Quotations, Sept. 26: hard spring wheat 
family patent $6.95@7.25, first patent $6.75 
@6.95, standard patent $6.45@6.65, fancy 


clear $6.15@6.40, first clear $5.90@6.10, sec- 
ond clear $5.30@5.70; hard winter wheat 
family patent $6.20@6.45, bakers short pat- 
ent $5.95@6.20, 95% $5.75@6, first clear 
$4.85@5.50, second clear $4.45@4.75; soft 
wheat short patent $6.85@7.45, straight $6.10 
@6.45, first clear $5@5.35. 


Atlanta: No change in prices. Quotations, 
Sept. 26: spring wheat bakers short patent 


$6.75 @6.90, standard patent $6.65 @6.80, 
straight $6.55@6.70, first bakery clear $6.35; 
hard wheat family short patent $7.10@7.30, 
fancy patent $6.70@6.90, standard patent 
$6.70@6.90, special or low grade $6.30@6.50, 
95% $6.50@6.95; bakery short patent $6.35 
@6.60, standard patent $6.25@6.50, straight 
$6.15@6.40, first bakery clear $5.75@6, hard 


wheat low protein 95% $5.80@5.95, bulk; 
first clear $5.15@5.35, bulk; second clear 
$4.90@5.10, bulk; soft wheat family short 


patent $8.05@8.25, fancy patent $7.65@7.85, 
standard patent $7.65@7.85, special or low 
grade $7.25@7.45; soft wheat short patent, 
bulk basis $7@7.15; soft wheat 95% $6.40 
@6.55, bulk; straight $6.30@6.45, bulk; 
fancy cut-off $5.90@6, bulk; first clear $5.30 
@5.50, bulk; second clear $5.05@5.25, bulk; 
Pacific Coast soft wheat 95% $6.85, bulk; 
self-rising family flour quoted 25c higher; 
enriched 20c higher. 

Nashville: Blenders continue to limit 
their purchases to a few scattered lots for 
fill-in and immediate shipment. Their stocks 
are fair to moderate and they say they are 
not pushing sales to the merchants, jobbers 
and retailers as they are unable to replace 
such sales at prices at which they would 


have to quote in order to consummate the 
sales. Outbound shipments fair to fairly 
good, 


Bakers have picked up only a few scat- 
tered lots of special grades, as the majority 
of the large bakers have their require- 
ments covered for a few more months and 
the smaller and medium-sized bakers bought 
on the day-to-day basis. Shipping direc- 
tions on old contracts very good; in fact, 
several mills report they are behind on 
shipments. Prices continue to advance. 
Quotations, Sept. 26: soft winter wheat 
short patent $7.70@8.30, standard patent 
$7.35@7.70, fancy patent $6.95@7.35, clears 
$6.70@6.95; hard winter wheat short patent 
$6.50@6.90, standard patent $6.35@6.50; 
spring wheat short patent $6.85@7.45, stand- 
ard patent $6.60@6.85. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Markets remain quiet. 
pressing sales and buyers remain indiffer- 
ent, taking only the occasional car for 
immediate needs. Army and navy pur- 
chases fairly substantial so that total sales 
for the week in the aggregate are substan- 
tial. Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, 
Sept... 26: pastry $6.75, bluestem $7.05, cake 
flour. $7.50, Montana spring $7.45, Montana 
winter $7.05, family patent, car lots $6.60. 

Portland: New bookings in domestic 
trade coming very slowly; mill operations 
in Pacific Northwest reduced. Buyers not 
in market freely; with nothing of interest 
to induce heavy buying, it is still of hand- 
to-mouth character. Interior mills getting 
some southeastern business, but not in any 
large volume, 

Some. improvement 


Mills not 


in export sales to 


South America, but other export business 
Mills having difficulty moving 
Sept. 


very quiet. 
out some old sales. Quotations, 26: 





improved, - 
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hard winters $6.75, bluestem topping $6.50, 


soft wheat pastry $6.15. 
San Francisco: Hard wheat flours have 
strengthened to the point where there is 


very little spread between comparable soft 
and hard wheat types. Even pastry flours, 
which are ordinarily 50@75c under bakers 
grades, are now quoted close to the cheaper 
bakers patents. Bakers generally showing 
some interest in buying ahead, but have 
not reached the point where they are fully 
convinced that present values will hold 
and are still cautious in actual purchases 
Quotations, Sept. 26: eastern family patents 
$8.80@9, California family patents $8.604% 
8.80, Oregon-Washington bluestem blends 
$6.10@6.40, northern hard wheat patents 
$6.30@6.50, pastry $5.80@6, Dakota stand 
ard patents $6.50@6.70, Idaho hard wheat 
patents $6.20@6.40, Montana spring wheat 
patents $6.50@6.70, Montana standard pat 
ents $6.30@6.50, California bluestem patents 
$5.90@6.10, California pastry $5.70@5.90. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: 
mestic business is quiet. 
of wheat is temporarily fixed at 77% 
this is conditional on mill costs. The new 
spring wheat is low in protein content ani 
may give mills trouble with flour quality. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 2: 
top patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.60, bakers 


Spring wheat flour do 
Although the price 


$4.30@4.40, in 98's, jute, met cash, car 
lots, Toronto-Montreal freights. 

Export trade in spring wheat flour is 
good. Canadian mills had another lars: 
order from the British ministry of food. 
This will make their bookings sufficient 
until February. Asking prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Sept. 26: vitaminized 


flour for U. K. shipment, 31s 6d per 280 lbs, 
October-November seaboard, Montreal, 
3d Halifax, December, 32s 6d January- 
February. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is in poor de- 
mand. Mills are mostly on old bookings 
and buyers have stocks on hand bought at 
higher prices. Export trade is at a stani- 
still due to the scarcity of cargo space. 
Although wheat is higher no correspondii: 
advance has been made in flour. Quoti- 
tions, Sept. 26: $4.35@4.40 bbl, in secon:- 
hand jutes, Montreal freights; $4.20@4.25 
bbl, bulk lots for export. 

Winter wheat deliveries are poor. Farm- 
ers are*too busy with fall work to market 
grain. Moisture is causing trouble and some 
of the wheat is spoiling. Prices are ic 
bu higher than a week ago. Quotations, 
Sept. 26: 93@94c bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Export flour sales to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom last week were the first in 
roughly one month and were equivalent to 
slightly more than 2,500,000 bus of wheat 
Domestic sales were moderate; ample su)- 


plies on hand. Quotations, Sept. 26: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boundar 
$5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; second pat- 
ents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: No local export trade _ re- 
ported. Domestic flour business continues 


to enjoy a healthy life. Dealers report that 
while actual sales from stores to house- 
wives are down considerably from past 
years, purchases by baking firms are shar)- 
ly higher. This is explained to some ex- 
tent by the fact that the housewife now- 
adays cannot make the same type of baked 
goods she used to when sugar was plentiful 
and she is unable to make her sugar ration 
go as far in baking as the professional 
baker. 

Prices on hard wheat flour are. un- 
changed, cash car quotations for first pat- 
ents on the basis of cotton 98’s being $5.4, 
with bakers patents $5 and Vitamin B $4.9) 
Ontario pastry flour enjoys a ready de 
mand with the price unchanged to the 
trade at $7.30. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 








Quotations Tuesday, Sept. 29 

Minneapolis: Judging by mill offerings 
production increasing, with demand any 
thing but brisk. Prices on easy side. Chi 
cago market on bran now about $32, which 
with freight off, would mean about $29.5: 
here, though mills ask $30. Colder weather 
would stimulate demand, but unlimited 
quantity of feed wheat on market is de- 
pressing factor. Deferred shipment bran 
however, continues comparatively strong 
with sales possible, millers say, at $34 
3.50 ton premium over spot for January 
Std. midds. extremely difficult to move, but 
heavier grades continue firm; bran and std 


midds. $30, flour midds. $33, red dog $35 
@ 35.50. 

Kansas City: Practically none; trend low- 
er; supply ample; bran $28.75@29, shorts 


$32.75 @ 33. 

Oklahoma City: Fair demand; prices un- 
changed; southern deliveries: bran $1.60 
@1.65 per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.70@ 
1.75, shorts $1.80@1.85. Northern deliv- 
eries: bran $1.55@1.60, mill run $1.65@1.70, 
shorts $1.80@1.85. 

Omaha: Sales holding up well, most 
mills selling all they can produce; bran 
$29@30, brown shorts $32, gray shorts $33 
@ 33.75, flour midds. $33@33.75, red dog $35 

Wichita: Demand for shorts very strong, 
good for bran; supply of shorts limited: 
prices about steady; bran $29@29.75, shorts 
$33 @ 34. 

Hutchinson: Not so active; trend weak- 
er; supply adequate; bran $29, mill run 
$31, gray shorts $33 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Good; trend about steady; supply 
adequate; basis Kansas City: std. bran 
$29.25@29.75, gray shorts $33.25@33.75. 

Fort Worth: Fairly good, chiefly in mixed 
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Figures just released by Price Administrator Leon Henderson reveal that estimated 1942 farm 
income will increase 72.4% over 1939, while wages and salaries will show an increase of 71.6%. 
In sharp contrast are food prices, which are always forced up by rising farm and labor costs. 
Latest figures from the U.S. Department of Labor show that food prices have been kept down 
to 21.6% over the 1935-1939 average, thanks to the food manufacturing industry's aggressive 
fight to keep the cost of living as low as possible. In 1939 for example, the average American 
housewife spent 25¢ out of every income dollar for food. That figure has since dropped to 22¢. 


Chart Prepared by the Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc. 


cars; trend about steady; supply about mill run $35, blended $35, white $36, midds. 
equals current demand; car lots: wheat $36.50, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 
bran $33.60@34.40, gray shorts $38.40@39, prices: red bran and mill run $40, blended 
white shorts not quoted, del. Texas com. $40, white $41, midds, $41.10 per ton, ceil- 
pts. or Galveston domestic rate. ing. California prices (at ceiling): red 

Chicago: Slow; trend weak; supply am- bran and mill run $40.40, blended $40.40, 
ple; spring and hard winter bran $32.50, white $41.40, midds, $41.90, car lots, f.o.b. 
std. midds. $32.50, flour midds. $36, red dog San Francisco (ceiling prices), with Los 


$38.50. Angeles prices up 40c. 
St. Louis: Bran $31.25@31.50, pure bran San Francisco: Market steady to firm, 
$31.50@31.75, gray shorts $35.25@35.50, no with offerings light and demand moderate. 


Kansas bran, $39.50@40.50. Utah-Idaho: red 
mill run $39@39.50, blended $39.50@40, 
white $40@40.50. Oregon-Washington: red 
mill run $39@39.50, std. $39@39.50, white 
$39.50@40, white bran $40.50@41, midds. 
$41@41.50, shorts $40.50@41. Montana‘ bran 
and mill run $40.50@41, Colorado red bran 
$39.50@40. California: blended mill run $39 
@ 39.50, white $39.50@40. 


Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 


offerings of brown shorts, red dog $37.50. 
Toledo: Steady and holding at levels of 
week ago or trifle higher; ready sale and 
moving into consumption, with no accumu- 
lations; soft winter wheat bran $33@34.50, 
mixed feed $34.50, flour midds. $35, std. $33. 
Buffalo: Liberal offerings have caused 
buyers to hold off from commitments and 
resulted in lower values, especially on bran; 
demand for heavier grades holding up ° . 
much better and relatively firm; trend fair; Kansas bran $39.50, local mill run 
ton Aw ° $39.50. 
steady; supply fair; bran $34, std. midds. : . 
$34.50, flour midds. $38.50, second clear Toronto: Demand good; big mills have 
$40.50, red dog $39 heavy mixed feeds no surplus stocks, but on the contrary find 
$38.50. ; ready buyers for all they are producing. 
ibioee ‘ ‘ ¥ re Large export sales of flour will increase 
came eee ets ores, sendy: enaety the output of millfeed. However, large 
be iy $42.70 con ‘ten 008 70. $38.50, flour Guantities are required in domestic markets 
. a i, o.t. 


to take care of war production of live- 
Boston: Demand slow and only business stock. Quotations, Sept. 26: bran $29, shorts 
came from scattered commitments for near- $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash, bags included, 
by needs; further market decline affected mixed or straight cars, track, Montreal 
trade’s interest in deferred requirements. freights. Bran or shorts for export, $37.50 
pte free from domestic sources but ton, Boston freights. 
scarce from Canada. East and West quoted Winnipeg: Western domestic demand is 
pM ag Fa eed ie and —: -—- poor, but eastern interests continue to take 
on nea es See oe ee ee all available supplies; prices firm; bran 
midds; std. bran $39.25@40.25, std. $28 t ts $29, M i Sask: Alt 1 
midds. $39.50@40, flour midds. $40.50@41 Daten” Wictetn Aba Ea: GonaS) late acces 
saahe . , Ss. . . $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 
Rae 04g Fair; trend about steady; sup- elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 
Ply ample; std. bran $37.25@37.75, pure y er: steady: L » 
soft winter bran $37.50@38, std. midds. ee ee ee: ee eh 
$37.75@38, flour midds. $40.75@41.25, red eT ae is dian. dmmine eae 
dog $42@43 ° been a marked feature in the present day 
ca . demand for shorts, this demand being the 
largest in some three years. Reason for this 
, is said to be the sharp increase in the pork 
$38.25@ 38.50, hard winter $38.25@ 38.50, soft population following government requests 
winter nominal; midds., std. $38.50@39, for greater breeding. Stocks in dealers’ 
flour $43@43.50, red dog $43@43.50. hands here are ample for all current needs 
Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend steady; supply @nd they have experienced no difficulty in 
ample; spring bran $36.50, red dog $42.50. Securing supplies, although there is no in- 
Nashville: Demand only fair: buyers only dication that prices may be lowered. Quo- 
buying absolute requirements Gukian Renken tations are unchanged, and on a cash basis 
grown f 4 1 : oe are: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80 
n feedstuffs wherever possible. Prices and feed flour $37.50@40 (nominal) 
about steady, bran $36.25@37, gray shorts > silt ’ 
$39@40 per ton del. Nashville. 
Seattle: Good; trend steady: supply fair: 
$35@ 35.50. nd steady; supply fair; 
Portland: Mill run $35, bran $36, shorts 
$36.50, midds. $36.50. 
, Ogden: Trade strong, with mills operat- 
ing to capacity keeping up with increased 
business. Prices down 50c; red bran and 





Philadelphia: Limited; trend easier; sup- 
ply ample; bran, std. $38@38.25, pure spring 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO. 

New York, N. Y.—Dr. Theodore G. 
Klumpp, president of the Winthrop 
Chemical Co., Inc., has announced the 
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appointment of Dr. Chester M. Suter as 
director of chemical research of the com- 
pany. Dr. Suter, who will immediately 
assume his new duties at the company’s 
laboratories at Rensselaer, N. Y., for- 
merly was professor of organic chemistry 
at Northwestern University and chair- 
man of its department of chemistry. 
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EDWARD 8S. HAWKINS 


Edward S. Hawkins, 80, treasurer of 
the Hermitage Feed Mills, Nashville, 
died recently after a brief illness. He 
had been engaged in the grain and feed 
business for more than 60 years, and 
had been associated with the Hermit- 
age Feeds Mills for 20 years. 


WILLIAM H. SOUBA 


William H. Souba, one-time member 
of the board of grain commissioners for 
Canada and noted as a designer of many 
Canadian terminal grain elevators, died 
at his home in Minneapolis Sept. 24. 
He was 58 years of age and had been 
retired for several years. 


SAMUEL L. STONE 


Samuel L. Stone, 69, for many years 
engaged in milling and at one time 
operator of a flour mill in China for 
a New York corporation, died at his 
home in Vanport, Pa., Sept. 18. 


WILLIAM A. SCHAUTZ 

William A. Schautz, 38, president of 
William A. Schautz, Ine. New York 
City, advertising agency specializing in 
bakery service, died Sept. 21 following 
a short illness. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto: Demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is slow; the usual fall activity shows 
no sign of starting. The price has declined 
10c bag in the week. Quotations, Sept. 
26: regular grades $2.95 per bag of 80 Ibs, 
mixed cars, Toronto-Montreal territory; oat- 
meal, in 98's, jute, $3.65. 

Winnipeg: Further improvement noted in 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal, but 
this is seasonal increase; stocks light. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 26: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, 
$3.25 in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Sept. 29 at $3.20 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-02 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-o0z packages, $2.35. 








RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: [i- 
rections against old bookings still coming 
in freely, but new business practically at 
standstill. Only an occasional car lot or- 
der; no *contracting for future delivery; 
pure white rye flour $4.15@4.35 bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons, pure medium $3.95@4.15, pure dark 
$3.45 @3.75. 

Chicago: Only steady small lot buying 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
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WANTED—POSITION AS MILLING SU- 
perintendent by an all around mill man; 
have milled hard and soft wheats, also 
10 years as superintendent of semolina 


milling. 
Cc. L. Wienke, Baldwinsville, N. Y 


Can come on short notice. A. 





WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTEND- 
ent of 1,000-bbl mill or larger; am em- 
ployed as superintendent and production 
manager of a 1,000-bbl flour and feed 
mill but would like to make a change; 
have had lifetime experience in milling, 
married, no family, location not of im- 


portance, 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Address 5772, The Northwest- 





FAMILY FLOUR’ SPECIALIST, 


SALES 


manager, desires connection with repu- 
table mill interested in developing prof- 
itable family flour business, or with large 
wholesaler who sees the opportunity af- 


forded by flour at this time. 


Have un- 


usual background of experience gained 
as sales manager for leading flour dis- 
tributor and with large Central States 
mill. Interested only in a _ connection 
where sound and permanent business can 


be developed. 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Address 5782, The North- 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 














WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 


two flour blenders. 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Address 4970, The 





AUTOMATIC WEIGHING SCALE THAT 
will weigh rice accurately within 1-16 of 
an ounce over or under on drafts of one 
pound each, with speed of 20 dumps per 
minute and have range of from 1- to 5-lb 
dumps, but primarily 1-lb dumps; scale 
must be in first-class condition and sub- 
ject to inspection while operating. Rick- 


ert Rice Mills, Inc., New Orleans, La. 





reported; directions fair; white patent $4.1 


5 


@4.45, medium $3.95@4.25, dark $3.40@3.85. 
Baltimore: Rye flour 10c bbl higher; No. 


> 

flour, dark to white $4.05@4.60 bbl; No. 
rye 85@90c bu; rye stock in local elevator 
decreased 5,915 bus during the week to 
total of 86,046 bus. 


2 rye steady; demand little changed; ry 


e 


9 
4 


‘Ss 


a 


Philadelphia: Offerings moderate and val- 
ues well sustained; demand limited; white 


patent $4.75@4.90. 


New York: Demand light; supplies am- 


ple; pure white patent $4.90@5.10. 


St. Louis: Prices steady; sales and ship- 
ping instructions good; pure white flour 


$4.90 bbl, medium $4.70, dark $4.30, ry 


meal $4.50. 


e 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; in 98-lb cottons: white $5.20, 


medium $5, dark $4.60. 


Portland: Pure dark rye flour $5.75, me- 
dium dark rye $5.75, Wisconsin pure straight 


$6.05, Wisconsin white patent $6.15. 


Pittsburgh: Demand active; trend higher; 
supply ample; pure white rye flour $4.75 


@5, medium $4.25@4.40, dark $4@4.25. 





344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
Fluorometric and 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Te Microbiological Methods 


Biological, Chemical, 
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WHERE WILL A FIREBUG 
STRIKE NEXT? 





A reward up to $500 will be paid by the Mill Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of any person or persons burning or at- 
tempting to burn any mill or elevator property insured 


in “THE MILL MUTUALS.” 


Report any evidence immediately to the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


Sig ti, I OI ic cong sacanpeannssenesin $4,904,187 
ee a Perr rer errr err Tey 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


9 John Street - 
Insurance Exchange 
Hurt Buildi ng 

Royal Bank uilding 


- New York 


- Chica 
Atlanta, 
Montreal 
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GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


_ ST. — 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


Millers of 


*ARISTOS 


*CERESOTA 


*HECKERS 























We specialize in Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade Quality Flours 
Holland Engraving Co. Mill at Sales Office 
Kansas City, Missouri Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 
Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 

















HOMINY FEED EXEMPT 
FROM PRICE CEILING 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—In order to avoid 
serious dislocations in supplies, hominy 
feeds—a by-product in the milling of 
corn largely used for animal feeding 
purposes—were exempted from the pro- 
visions of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation by the OPA on Sept. 16. 

The exemption applies also to other dry 
corn milling products, including corn 
germ, corn germ meal and corn germ 
cake except when packaged. The action 
was taken through Amendment No. 26 
to Supplementary Regulation No. 1 and 
becomes effective Sept. 21. 

Hominy feed, because of similarity of 
analysis, is used more or less interchange- 
ably with ground corn and corn feed 
meal for feeding purposes, announce- 
ment of the amendment stated. This re- 
sults in hominy feed prices following the 
prices of corn and corn feed meal very 
closely, OPA explained. The price of 
corn will control the price of hominy 
feed. 

If the ceiling on hominy feed were re- 
tained and the price of corn, on which 
there is presently no price ceiling, should 
advance materially, OPA points out that 
the following undesirable results would 
follow: 

1. The manufacturer of degerminated 
corn meal—of which hominy feed is a 
by-product—would be forced to raise the 
price of his corn meal 50% more than 
the manufacturer of whole corn meal 
because the return that he could obtain 
from hominy feed, which is 30% of his 
production, could not advance with the 
price of corn. Degerminated corn meal 
forms an important part of the diet of 
low income groups in large sections of 
the United States and it is important 
that this group should not be forced to 
bear the entire increase in the cost of 
corn. 

2. Because of the widened differential 
between degerminated corn meal and 
whole corn meal, the manufacturer of 
degerminated corn meal would be put to 
a distinct disadvantage. 

3. This competitive disadvantage would 
result in a contraction of the business 
done by mills employing the deger- 
minating process, with a resulting de- 
crease in the production of corn germ 
from which corn oil is processed. Corn 
oil, like all similar oil products, is in 
great demand by war industries at the 
present time. Its prices are nOw gov- 
erned by Revised Price Schedule No. 53. 

In exempting the prices of corn germ, 
corn germ meal and corn germ cake from 
the provisions of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation, OPA pointed out that 
these products are either used as ingre- 
dients of mixed feeds or are blended into 
hominy feed. 

Consequently, said OPA, their prices 
follow those of hominy feed very closely 
and, should their prices be kept under 
the General Regulation, “it is to be ex- 
pected that the entire production would 
be blended with hominy feed, and they 
would no longer be available for other 
purposes.” 
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TO DISCUSS ARMY UNIT 
Minneapouis, Minn.—The Twin City 
Allied Club will hold its first dinner 
meeting of the year at the Minneapolis 


Athletic Club Oct. 2, at which time plans. - 


will be discussed for the formation of 
a bakery unit for the army. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT.-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
=" Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 


l 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








& , 
Golden Loaf That 's Our 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 












Weare always ready _ fill your 
requirements 0: 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Qoeretine, Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 
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( ()NSOLDATERELOUR MILLS ((() 


IN THE 
HEART 
OF 
KANSAS 





CABLE ADDRESS "CONFLOMILS"™ 
USE ALL CODES 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR WICHITA 





LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


GIBRALTAR 
KANSAS FLOUR 











“SUPERFLOUR” To increase public favor, 
“BUFFALO” . | Improve bread flavor— 


Tops in Bakery Flours nN ERJO 
+ . 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. FLOUR 


Quality Millers Since 1879 is the answer to the baker’s prayer 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS for a flour that will not only do all 
that might be expected of a high 





grade patent flour, but in addition 
makes the bread taste good. 


SINGS FLOURS ENERJO 


= the high quality flour with the wheat 
MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE germ milled in. 


Hig a than any other state 
in the Union. 
MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
FLOUR in the world. CO M p ANY 
Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ Wabasha, Minnesota 
H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 1882 - 1942 























FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THESE FLOURS HAVE BEEN SOLD 
on “Quality” Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” “WINGOLD” WHOLE WHEAT “WINGOLD” WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLours—Wuite, Mepium, Dark 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


_ DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
WIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


Sd * 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
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The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 
872 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 


Grain Exch , Wi 





ree 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 














Lor ag ve 


Mutt at SASKATOON, SaASK., CANADA 


Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Oable Address: ‘‘ForTaarryr”’ 


BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods wailing Co., Limited 





Cable Address alas > 
“HASTINGS’ cy CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers o0f CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat ; 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 




















\ 


















CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON eo UIE Hi a TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY Cane x STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM | 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE + MAITLAND «+ HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS. DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ea UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tit 
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Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 














TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S LAR 
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GEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 
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Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 










PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 





TORONTO VANCOUVER 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 











Se ol 


> suave 4 
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COTTON 


a. 





















OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF — —-— i 
wt BAGS coro |i, 
- BAGS 
IN CANADA COTTON 
actories-montreat - toroxto The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited | | 
Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC — 




















“SILVERKING” 


Oable Address: ‘‘Woumacs”’ 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 


Since 1857 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





yp) Kichardson & bons 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


|; cen Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 


“YORK” ~ “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 

























D. A. CAMPBELL, President 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 





T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


MONTREAL * CANADA 
TT eeegy Millers of Canadian 
‘Ss Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 


“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Steam Comes to the 
Flour Mill 


HE introduction of the steam en- 
TL sin into flour mills seems to have 

been among the earliest adaptations 
of the engine devised by Watt. Curious- 
ly enough it was not at first used as a 
motor for driving the stones, but solely 
for pumping water into milldams, and so 
insuring a full head of water and a 
constant and steady supply. 

The great engineer of the eighteenth 
century, John Smeaton, was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the reservation of the en- 
gine to this use. He was of 
that the then insurmountable irregular- 
ity of the motion and rate of working 
were too great to enable stones to be 
driven with that regularity and continu- 
ous rate of speed necessary for grinding 


opinion 


grain. 

In accordance with the opinion of so 
eminent an authority, the engine in gen- 
eral was originally used solely for pump- 
ing. Engines were installed for this pur- 
pose 10 years after the date of Smeaton’s 
letter at Bootle, near Liverpool, 
other places, as described later. 

Still, as early as 1784 the first actual 
installation of the engine as a motor for 
driving a mill direct took place, this being 
at the Albion mills, London, erected in 
the year mentioned. 
curred by no means in accordance with 


and 


The innovation oc- 


the general opinion of the trade as to the 
benefits of steam milling, but decidedly in 
»pposition thereto. 

The Albion mill was established by a 
quasi-philanthropic syndicate, formed for 
the avowed purpose of running in opposi- 
tion to the general millers of the city. 
One of the most prominent spirits in the 
enterprise was the then well known stu- 
dent of national economics, John, Lord 
Sheffield. 

Important as the Albion mill was, both 
in regard to the adoption of the steam 
engine and the results of its working, 
comparatively little is known about it. 
It was established in 1784, the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of the period devoting 
half a dozen lines to the announcement 
of the new enterprise: “A new discovery 
has lately been made, and is now carry- 
ing into execution near Blackfriars 
Bridge, of a method of grinding corn by 
means of a fire engine, which communi- 
cates a power of working 36 pair of 
stones, besides other subordinate machin- 
ery for bolting, etc: this promises great 
profit, if the inventor can carry it into 
effect at a moderate expense.” 

The mill stood at the Surrey end of 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON co., LTD. 


Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Strect, New York 

















Blackfriars bridge, and contained two 
steam engines of 50 h-p, erected by Boul- 
ton & Watt. These worked successfully 
and effected considerable economic 
changes in the general milling trade of 
London from their starting in 1786 till 
1791, when the mill was destroyed by 
fire, and not rebuilt. 

While it lasted, though the trade was 
hostile whether because of steam, good 
management, or philanthropy, or all com- 
bined, the Albion mill did materially re- 
duce the cost of grinding in the metropo- 
lis. 

The average profit on the sack of flour 
in the five years in which the Albion mill 
was working was 2s 1014d and in the five 
preceding years 5s 11%,d, difference 3s 
114,d, which was so much saved to the 
public on every sack of flour. And, dur- 
ing these two periods, the average price 
of wheat was nearly the same, being 
44s 614,d per qr in the latter period, and 
15s 2d in the former, difference only 
7%,d per qr. The difference in the profits 
of milling in the five years of the Albion 
mill and the last five years was 5s 934d 
per sack. 

So far as can be traced, the earliest in- 
stallation of steam at or near Liverpool 
is to be credited to the ancient manorial 
water-mill of Bootle, in the northern sub- 
urbs of the present city. In 1791, the 
year of the destruction of the Albion 
mill, a final effort was made to bring it 
ahead with the latest improvements of 
the times by installing a steam engine. 
But the Bootle millers seem to have been 
altogether unequal to grappling with the 
difficulties incident to the new machine. 
Soon the steam engine was incontinently 
taken out and the whole plant offered 
for sale. 

Within the limits of Liverpool itself, 
the earliest allusion to a mill driven 
direct by steam does not seem to occur 
till so late as the year 1817, when, on 
July 14, it is reported that “on Saturday 
morning a fire started in Adamson’s steam 
corn mill in Bridgewater street, which 
destroyed the whole of the inside of the 
premises.” 
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WPB PLACES RESTRICTIONS 
ON USE OF STEEL DRUMS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Produc- 
tion Board has prohibited use of new or 
second-hand steel shipping drums for 
packaging approximately 200 food, chem- 
ical and petroleum products, effective 
Nov. 14. 

The order also bars immediately the 
packing of any product on an additional 
list of about 35 items in new or used 
drums made, bought or delivered after 
Sept. 14, except drums now owned by 
the packer. 

Among the products for which steel 
drums may not be used after the 60-day 
grace period are flour, lard, fruits or 
vegetables in brine, paints colors, shel- 
lac, crude oil, petroleum and many 
chemicals. 

Among the products immediately af- 
fected are asphalt, floor wax, animal, fish 
and vegetable oils, turpentine and print- 
ing inks. 

The WPB estimated that the order 
would save about 100,000 tons of steel 
annually and free thousands of drums for 
essential purposes. Packers are expected 
to shift most of the products for which 
drums are barred to wooden barrels or 
fiber and glass containers. 
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From the Wheatfields 
of Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary 


astern Sal 


Montreal Codes 


es Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental I xport Sales: 


, Saskatoon 


Vancouver 





Riverside A BC Sth Edition & Pris 





Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 








MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 
EXPORTERS 
COATSWORTH & COOPER 


TORONTO CANADA 
Cable Address. ‘‘CoaTSPER 











CANADIAN- 


Bemis BAG Company, LIMITED 


ANCOUVER 


to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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Che 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


























CENTRAL BAG & BuriaP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 














Zz 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 






























LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, nN. y. 
















Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 

















Garland Milling Co. NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Empress 
Flour High Gluten Patent 
GREENSBURG, IND. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WONDERFUL 
A man was found by his wife standing 
over the baby’s crib. Silently she watched 
him. As he looked down toward the 
sleeping infant, she saw a mixture of 
emotions in his features. ‘Touched, her 
arm stole about his shoulder. Tenderly 
she said: 

“A penny for your thoughts, dear.” 

“I don’t see,” said he, “how anyone 
can make a crib like that, sell it. for $3.79 
and make any money !” 

¥ ¥ 
NOT LONGING 

Sergeant.—Hey, there, you Mose! Come 
back here! Suppose you do get killed, 
what of it? Heaven is your home. 

Mose.—Yes, suh, Sarge, ah knows dat. 
But right now, ah ain’t homesick. 

¥ ¥ 
THEY MISSED 

Moe.—What caused the big collision 
today ? 

Boe.—Two motorists after the same 
jaywalker. 

Y ¥ 
ME, ‘TOO 

First Rook.—They say that British 
colonel sprang from a long line of peers. 

Second Rook.—That’s nothing, my old 
man jumped off a dock once himself. 

¥ ¥ 
SLIGHTLY BETTER 

Steno.—| have an awful cold in my 
head. 

Boss.—Well, that’s something. 

¥ ¥ 
OH, YES 

“My brother makes his living putting 
people on canvas.” 

“What is he, a painter, too?” 

“No, a wrestler.” 

¥ Y 
HOW ABOUT THAT? 

Willie—Pa, were all the animals al- 
ready on earth when Adam and Eve lived 
in the Garden of Eden? 

Pa— Certainly, dear. 

Willie—Well, then, what did the 
clothes moths live on? 

¥ ¥ 
QUITE 

“Were you personally conducted on 
your tour of Mexico?” 

“Yes, my wife went along.” 

¥ ¥ 
IT PAYS 

Pete.—I'd ask that rookie to play cards 
with us, but he’s such a bad loser. 

Pat.—Well, Pete,-I'd much rather play 
with a bad loser than with any kind of 
a winner. 

¥ ¥ 
THAT'S EASY 

Teacher.—Willie, what is it when I 
say, “I love you, you love me, he loves 
me”? 

Willie—That’s one of them triangles 
where somebody gets shot. 
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THE THIRSTIEST 
FLOURS IN AMERICA! 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
- PRODUCER - KYROL- 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Headquarters * Minneapolis, Minn. 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


‘HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 








St. Joseph, Mo. 





O70 0-0/0 0-70.00 0-0.) 
Atlanta 


} New York 
~ Hew Orleans 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LONDON-—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. FLOUR 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS Subscription Room, 
Cory Buildings, Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “‘DorFEacH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E.€.3 | LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


DUBLIN, BELFAST 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. "HARRIS BROS.& CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


} 
| 
LONDON,E.C.3 | 
| 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’”’ London 





| 
J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “Aikers,’’ London. 


RIVERSIDE CODE 
FIVE LETTER REVISION. ISSUED IN 1923 
PER COPY, $12.50 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Grains,’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


FARQUHAR I BROTHERS | 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C., I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ““GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘"MarvEL," Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxitip,”” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW. C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 








“Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR craces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





rd Johnson-Herbert & Co. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 
FLOUR eaters 
Offices: 











FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
——- N. Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England nad Of ice: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO New York City and San Francisco 
Low Grades «14 Second Clears Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Your Offers Solicited Memphis, Tennessee 
The New Century Company Standard of the South 


3940 So.UnionAvenue OHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: ““CznTURY” 


plus Dependable Service 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








*—... of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FILOUR ponestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Bourse 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio........ 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
POS, Man, .ncccccvvccccvccccccveccce 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland 
Alva Roller Mills, 
Amber Milling Co., 
Amendt Milling Co., 
American Bakers 
Louis, Mo. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical 
New York, ¥. 
American Dry Milk Institute, 
, «S66: 400404006d00 4400000040009 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York We cvgvccscccesevcceessoces 
Ames Harris Neville Co., 
gon, San Francisco, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 


Alva, Okla........-+ 
Minneapolis........ 
Monroe, Mich...... 
Machinery Co., St. 


Corp., 


Portland, Ore- 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. t., Lngineering Co., Buf- 
fulo, N. Y. - 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.. 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. ° 
Bemis Bro. Bag Cu.—ssallimure; Bus- 
tun; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; DVetrvit; Bast 
Peppeieil, Mass; Huoustun; Ludianap- 
Olis; Kansas City; Lus Angeles; Luuis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; st. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake ors Seattle; 
Wichita ° 
Bernheimer, Harry 'N.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymuore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N, Y...... coos 
Blodgett, Frank H., Lnc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co...... 
Bowersuck Muils & Power Co., 
FENCE, KANHAS ...ccccccccsesecsecsser 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Browns Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 


bumer Mill & Blevator Co., Buhler, 
BONBAS ccccccccccccccccccccccscccecs 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 


Scotland 


C 


Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
FORO cccccccccvcccccccccccegmovccces 

Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., * Winni- 
peg, VANCOUVEr .seeeeeereeeereeees 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 

Okla. 
Cannon Valley Miiling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, inc., St. Paul, Minn. 


sete eee eee eeee o- eee eetneeee 


Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis .....-++eeeees 
Carson, Rvubert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
BCOCUANG cccccccccccccccccscccscceces 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle.. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 


Louis; ‘Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville. 'N. Cc; Portland, Oreygon........- 
Chattield & Woods sack Co., Cincinnati. 


Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 


Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich..... 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill, ....eeeeeeeees 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, “Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N., Y........-. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl........ 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York. 
Collins Flour ‘Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
OremOM ceccccccccccccecs eevcceecs 
Colorado Milling | & “Blevator. ‘Co., Den- 
VOPr, COlO, crcccccesccccscccseccsccccs 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 


Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis... . 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich.. 
Consolidated Flour — ie Wichita, 
Kansas ....+-. ee 
Continental Grain Co. , ” Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland .ccccccvccscccers 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis. . 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
Ss BE Sees acccoccccesecucecesens 
Day Co., Minneapolis, 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y.... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.. 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., ecare St. 
Clair, Mich. ccccccccccsccccccccccess 
Dickinson, W. V., " New York. eeesve 

Dixie - Portland Flour Co., ” Memphis, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 


Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., 
Dominion Flour Mills, 


Yukon, Okla.... 
Ltd., Montreal, 


Que., Can. 


Doughnut Gyseratin of America, New 
ZOOM, BM. Ze ceccccceccccccececsessees 
Dow cmos Co., Midland, Mich...... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc, New 
ie ee er re rrr errr 


Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Bes dn teens bnr000 eennarnnseeee ° 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas...... ° 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
Ce Beth. wee ccedineceeceasecesenceee 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, tnd.. 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. . 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
eee. THM.. - 6-0:00000460440040 ° 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y...... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng.. 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
in SEs Die Bs 4.0-00:9090560000008 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Faligatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Flour Mills of America, ee Kansas 
CHEF, FAO 000000060 000srescesece 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y.......- Coccceeveces 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J.. ° 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 


FOR], Que. cccccccces eoeccccccce 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort ‘Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N, Y.. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 

Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 

Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


“ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
grade, Mont. ........+66. ecccccce 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 


General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
Ge, BER. cececcccccccceseccesccocese 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis...Cover 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ae 4 Milling & Elevator Co., erreaphia 
WIG cocevcesccccvcccscccceses 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. — 8, 
OME, cecvccece Coecccrescccccccoce 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York. 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, IIL. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
BME ceecsceconccecroneseseocesoseces 
Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
BE GE, TE 00s céccas cicccvucs 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo, 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
(P. O., Astico), Wis.. 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Lll..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis..... 


eee eeeee . 


Parchment 


Kalamazoo Vegetable 

Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kaneas City, 
| SPT rrerrererrevTrrrT i cri ere Te tre 


Kimpton, W. S., & Sons, Melbourne, 
AWMTOMA oc cccccrccescccccccccccceses 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 


olis, Minn. 
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King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
BRIM, ccc cc cccccccencesccccccccccecs 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich......... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
York, N. Fu. ccccccccccccccceses eee 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 
Orleans, LB. ..ccccccccccccccccece ° 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Chicago, Ill, ....eeeesees 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn.. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Montreal, Que. ° 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
MO. ccccccccce eoccece eocccccccccccce 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass...... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., penal 
ton, Neb. 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, til. Lweeveses ° 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.. 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


Ltd., ’ 


ee eeeee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 


Scotland ...ccsseccceccevsseveee 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...csescceesseseseeee eoccce 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill........ 
Maple Leaf ‘Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can, ceccceeceesecenceescessens 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, Engl land 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis....... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.,.. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J.....- 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
KANSAS .cccccccccccccccccccccsecvers 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, 1loW@ ..seceeeeccceceeeeeeee 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. coceceseeeseccseesesece 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
GED cc cccedcecccessrecesccedeveneses 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
CHICAGO cecceeeccccertereereeeeseeees 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
errr rrercvrr ri rT yr itt ris hr 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....-- 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls.. 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. .cccccceccscrscercccccecs see 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City, 
SPP TTrrerrrrrerr cre cre 


Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas. 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
BcotlaNG .ccoccccscvccctescsvccesscsecs 
Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge, 
KANSAS .crccccccrecccereces eeveseoee 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
Ville, Ni J. cccccccccccccccccccces ° 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis been eee 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, LIl........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., ‘Oma- 
hha, Ned. .ccccccccccccveccccccccose 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill....... ‘ 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
KANSAS cccccccccvccccecccccsccccscce 


New Jersey Flour Mills Co. , Clifton, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
Kansas cocccoescee 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn, 


Noblesville Mig. Co., ind.. 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 

Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 


Novadel-Agene Corp, .....s-seees Cover 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. ...... PYETTETrece eeeee 
Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
BONBAS ccccccccccccccvcgccvccose 
Pan-American Trading Oe. Kansas 
Clty, TRO. cevcvecosenevcsece Osedéeneue 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City. Me... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
| \ WEVEPEPTCEPTTiLrerTrererrerrriri 
Pearlstone, H. S., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago............ 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl....... 


Pillman & Phillips, London 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont, 


Hngland... 
Minneapolis. . 


Wash. Ter eree ree et 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York. 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
BK. 0-0:wb Sethe tel 6:8 besleks-cede basa 
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Raible, J. R., Co., Birmingham, 

\  Saaeeeyerrr Ce ceeereeseeccoecces 
Rapid River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
Srey ee ee 
Red River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, 
BEIMR, cocccccces THETTTiLT Tri 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
Rn Sr 


Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
SEGUE, . ob06400 0606006 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, os Bee 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. a 


Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
TOW, BOG. .nccccccsccvcsccsesesccess 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 


dale, England 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicaxo, ols 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 

Scotland 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
) | rrr rrr rrr rrr Tire eocccccece 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas err 


S St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn. 


a 2 Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills” Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada ...... obeeeeveseqes 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo. eccccce 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, Tl. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. Ss. W., 
RAIGTR. - 6 0'60:0:60 6000060406 6eteveecns 


Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 

WR E5666 UES ENE 6s 65405555-0659660.000 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J.. eee 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, il... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago 

re ree reer eee er eee 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 


GRR CH, TO co sccesepecccsccdseccces 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
Cs SO: SN. cdiceeceduenenes se 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England........ 
Spindler, L. G., New York.....ccccsec:: 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Mille: 
Milling Co.), Alton, Ill, Dallas. Texas. 


Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 


Strisik, S. R., Co., New York.......... 
Stes & Gai, GHG cesccccccsccccesas 
Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
Zork, NM. FZ. sccccesecsccesvessess 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Gimawew, Bcotlamd cecscscocevevceces 


Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 


Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. cccccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
‘Lhcempson, KE. s., New York City....... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 
Bs ccecerecescveeseseseseecenccess 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, s. D.. 


Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. ...ceeeeeae eeccccces ecccccccres 
Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., GB Chichge, TBhcccccccceces 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
MOM, occccccccccccccsevsccccccseccces 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo. 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
ROE, “Bite 660-60 69:65. 9.546040406066% 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn. ..sscccccccccccce: 


Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIl.... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical saint Rich- 
WOME, VE. secccccvccvcccevesceccers 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand “Rapids, “Mich.. 


W Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 


Be, was ecedeséecrccecdsetoeecces 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
MARSAS ccccccceccvecceces eecccece 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 

Ms Be or cdesetedeversdes Weeuwe ed Cover 


Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
MGMSAS sccccccoevcce coeee 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamese, Kansas. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
BG, BEOUI.  0.6.0:005:658.566 500660 cd0c008 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
GR, TR ni esedd cs cteccbacdscceceese 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. .cccccccccce eeecccccoecs 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 
and BaARGAS CIEY, BG. .ccccccccccccces 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md............ 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
ter, KANSAS .ccccccccccccccceccceccce 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
eo Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
N 


. Wisconsin Milling Ce.. “Menomonie, Wis.. 


Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... 
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A single, convenient, ready-mixed concentrate — 
added to flour on the basis of 1 oz. per bbl. — brings 
your flour into line with the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration requirements for flour enrichment. Its use 
doesn’t involve laboratory work on your part and 
does not upset mill routine in any way. 


“N-RICHMENT-A” is supplied to millers in the 
form of a finely divided powder that can be in- 


corporated in the flour by means of the Novadel 


feeder or other reliable feeding cquipment. 
Thorough and intimate dispersion is assured. 


Application methods easily fit into mill routine. 


For the full story about this economical, time-saving en- 
richment concentrate, write for Technical Bulletin No. 232. 


Every batch of “N-RICHMENT-A” is separately as- 
cayed and must meet rigid standards of uniformity. 
You can apply it according to directions and be 
relieved of all concern as to full compliance with 
nutritional standards. Moreover, its careful blend- 


ing eliminates any possibility of separation in transit. 
NA-78E 





Remember Tuffy, 


Sure you do. Tuffy’s the kid with the bat, all set to wham 
it a mile. And Joe Sommers and Petey Johnson . . . remem- 
ber them? That’s Joe on the right. 

And who could forget old Floppy Gilson, the tow-head 
behind the plate? Remember how Floppy used to sing so- 
prano in the church choir and everybody’d smile at the way 
his wrists dangled from his vestment? 

Great kids . . . old Tuffy and Joe and Petey and Floppy. 

Great soldiers, too. 

Except “‘great”’ isn’t strong enough. We of General Mills 
think that Tuffy, now piloting a PBY somewhere off the 


the minister's son... ? 


Florida coast; Joe and Petey, two of the toughest leather- 
necks who ever beached an assault boat; Sergeant Floppy 
Gilson of the tank corps — we think they’re the best soldiers 
who ever lived. 

We like to think that freedom made them that way. Free- 
dom to play, to learn, to grow in a good land where Ameri- 
cans mould their own destinies and live their own lives. We 
believe that the deep understanding of human rights you’ll 
find here has built the finest country on earth. 

We of General Mills pledge ourselves to work with all our 
energy, ability, and experience to keep it so. 





PLEASE NOTE: 


MANY VOLUMES ARE MISSING, ISSUES AND PAGES 


ARE MISSING OR MUTILATED. 


THIS IS THE BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR 
MICROFILMING. 





